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MORAL JUDGMENT 


Were the radiant Gabriel him- 
self to seek signatures here to- 
day for a peace petition it would 
scarcely be worth his while. Peace, 
freedom, equality, like the fatherland, 
family, work of Petain’s France—all 
worthy words in themselves — by 
crude and cynical misuse have be- 
come suspect except in groups where 
there is no ambiguity of under- 
standing. Perhaps this is why the 
powerful, independent voice of the 
pacifist is no longer heard. The 
strength of the true pacifist was in 
his open conviction that violence 
breeds violence, that peoples do not 
frighten one another into peaceful 
ways by threats of force, that vio- 
lence itself is indefensibly wrong. 
This absolute moral position invigo- 
rated the public conscience and kept 
us constantly aware of the implica- 
tions of choice in time of crisis. 


Arming speeds ahead but civil de- 
fence this continent is all but 
mired in apathy, possibly because of 
an unspoken “what's the use”, con- 
firmed only too recently by news of 
bigger and quicker ways of destroy- 
ing life. This felt but unrationalized 
fatalism is dangerously enervating 
and it cannot be combatted by em- 
phasis on greater horrors to come. 
But the pacifist, the prototype of the 
man of the millenium, to some extent 
can restore the vigor of personal de- 
cision to the ordinary man by making 
plain in public debate that the de- 
to resort to war and the 
hideous eventualities implicit in it. 


on 


cision 








In Our Opinion 











or to refuse to do so, should be based 
on moral judgment only. 

The opening sentence of these re- 
marks brings to mind a Low car- 
toon in which Molotov in a commis- 
sionaires’ uniform is standing guard 
before a padlocked door on which 
is written “Peace Lovers’ Haven of 
Peaceful Peace”. 


AGE GROUPS 

Some months ago under the spon- 
sorship of the Health League of Can- 
ada a panel was held on the problems 
of the older worker and the conclu- 
sion was reached that an arbitrary 
retirement age is both ‘unjust and 
impractical. Even those older people 
who wish to retire at, say, sixty-five 
are deeply aware of the desirability 
of choice in such a matter. 

The whole mandatory grouping by 
age, whether for entering or leaving 
school, for voting, for a driver’s li- 
cence, for retirement, is something 
that could stand considerable more 
examination. For instance, although 
it perhaps affects morale less than 
it does insurance rates, many four- 
teen year olds would be safer in 
charge of a car than many others 
three times their age. Not the age of 
the driver but his coordination and 
his sense of responsibility are the 
important factors. To keep a child 
in school long after he has taken 
from academic subjects the maxi- 
mum his temperament and abilities 
can absorb is wasteful, and diversity 
of educational training through 
technical schools and linked systems 





is not nearly developed or widespread 
enough to fill this dead air space. 
For some, the. much.-resented, de- 
sultory years spent between fourteen 
and sixteen in the classroom result 
in a hostile suspicion of all learning 
for the rest of their lives. 

But to return to the older worker. 
So many considerations affect his 
ability and desire to work that a 
question almost as important as free- 
dom to work after a certain age, is 
the necessity to work until that age. 
Perhaps the majority of older people 
wish to work if they are able—this 
is often hard for the young to com- 
prehend—but there must be many 
who have earned an honorable respite 
from pedestrian employment and 
who could make good use of leisure 
while still active. 

In theory it is easy to say what 
would take the place of these arbi- 
trary age groupings—and how Uto- 
pian it would be. Each of us would 
lead the life and have the responsi- 
bilities best suited to us, regardless 
of our chronological status. But the 
time, the money, the number of 
trained interviewers to make this 
possible! The good life is not worth 
that. 


Observance Days 


N the following pages will be 
seen a list of observation days 


and weeks in Canada. The purpose 
and effectiveness of this kind of pro- 
motion was the subject of a panel 
the February Joint 
Planning Commission. Mr. Albert 
Shea was the moderator, Mr. Galilee 
of the Association of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers spoke in favor of observ- 


discussion at 


ances, Mr. Morgan, Superintendent 
of Secondary Schools for the Toronto 
Board of Education spoke against 
them and Dr. Flower, Director of 
the Kellogg Project of the Canadian 
Education Association, summed up 
the arguments. 


Using Salad Week as an example, 
Mr. Galilee sought to demonstrate 
that such an observance could be 
beneficial. This concentrated pres- 
sure to eat more salads was sponsored 
by the Canadian Horticultural Coun- 
cil and supported by federal and 
provincial departments of govern- 
ment as well as, of course, by re- 
gional and national food advertisers. 
As a consequence over the last three 
years there had been a gratifying 
increase in the consumption of raw 
produce. Other practical advantages 
of Observation Days and Weeks in- 
cluded the opportunity for long term 
program planning, a way of making 
a special interest newsworthy, aid 
to small groups with meagre re- 
sources, pressure on an organization 
to crystallize its thinking, in order 
to plan an effective presentation of 
its product to the public. 


Mr. Morgan flatly held the Obser- 
vation Days to be a nuisance to 
schools, ironically commenting that 
an entirely new curriculum could be 
based on the propaganda surround- 
ing them. He considered them any- 
thing but democratic, indeed just 
another way of ordering people’s 
lives by instructing them what to 
think. He considered them a failure 
as a form of communication as they 
generally made their point by repe- 
tion rather than by stimulating cur- 
iosity: a failure as attention-getters 





as the increasing number of days 
and weeks detracts from those of 
merit; suspect as genuine Obser- 
vances because commercialism and 
the profit motive have taken away 
the real significance of many of 
them. Most forcefully, too, he com- 
mented on the tendency to take the 
subject seriously at the time of the 
Observance and ignore it for the 
rest of the year. 

In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Galilee and some others did not 
agree that the profit motive neces- 
sarily corrupted the intention of the 
Observance days and weeks. The re- 
mainder of the discussion was con- 
centrated on an exchange of ex- 
perience amongst representatives of 
organizations responsible for special 
days and weeks—Education, Health, 
Brotherhood and so on. 

Dr. Flower in his summary noted 
the mixed emotion with which every- 
one approached the subject. He 


noted, too, that while many resented 
the intrusion of such observances, 
others thought they might serve to 
re-involve people whose interest was 
slipping. He suggested that sponsors 
of Observance Days might redefine 
their objectives at regular intervals. 
Questions still to be answered were: 
Does the idea wear out after a few 
years? What evidence is there that 
these days and weeks improve morale 
and contribute to an informed pub- 
lic? Is Observance a useful tech- 
nique for communication? Is it the 
technique, not just a useful one, but 
the best one? 

This discussion, perhaps unique so 
far, opened an exceptionally interest- 
ing subject. The ethical nature of 
it was not explored deeply enough 
and the anthropological nature not 
at all. ly is to be hoped that some 
future panel will follow up in greater 
breadth and detail what the JPC so 


stimulatingly originated. 





This is information material for 
study purposes only, compiled 
from a number of sources to indi- 
cate the trend of special Days and 
Weeks observed nationally in 
Canada. No attempt has been 
made to include purely local events. 
The accuracy of the information 
can not be guaranteed as some of 
the dates are subject to change. 
JANUARY 

New Year’s Day* 
World Week of Prayer 


March of Dimes 
Big Brother Week 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1 

2-7 
2-31 
10-17 
15-23 .. Take Tea and See Week 


17-23 
Jan. 20-30 
Jan. 23-30 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 25-30 


Printing Week 
Large Size Week 
Crochet Week 
Potato Chip Week 
Burns Night 
National Ballet Week 





Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


26-Feb. 2 Fur Care Week 
31-Feb. 6 National Health Week 
31-Feb. 7 Christian Youth Week 
“Operation Friendship” 
FEBRUARY 
White Cane Week 
Crout and Frankfurter 
Week 
Table Tennis Week 
Valentine’s Day 
Cherry Week 
Feb. 20-27 Sew and Save Week 
Feb. 21-28 Brotherhood Week 
Feb. 21-28 Victorian Order of Nurses 
MARCH 
March Canadian Red Cross Month 
First Friday ... World Day of Prayer 
March Frozen Food Week 
March 1 St. David’s Day 
March 7-13 Canadian Education 
Week 
March 7-13 Peanut Week 
March 7-13 Save Your Vision Week 
March 8-13 Smile Week 
March 17 St. Patrick’s Day 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 8-14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 15-22 


7-13 
4-13 

















APRIL 


Cancer Control Month 
Hobby Month 

April 1 All Fool’s Day 
April 1-10 Laugh Week 
April 4-10 National Wild Life Week 
April 5 Nato Day 
April 7 World Health Day 
April 10-17 ... Let’s Play Ball Week 
April 11-17 .. Noise Abatement Week 
April 16 Good Friday* 
April 16-24 Hardware Week 
April 23 St. George’s Day 
April 24-30 Boys and Girls Week 
April 25-May 1 Baby Week 
April 26-30 U.S.-Canada Good Will 
Week 
Coin Week 


April 
April 


April 26-May 2 
MAY 
Canadian Camp Week 
International Labour 
Observance 
May 2-8 Mental Health Week 
May 2-8 . Be Kind to Animals Week 
May 3-10 National Music Week 
May 8 VE Day 
May 9 Mother’s Day 
May 9-15 .. Christian Family Week 
May 8-22 Clean-up Week 
May 15-22 Let’s Go Fishing Week 
May 17-24 Foot Health Week 
May 20-June 20 .. Father-Child 
Month 
Conservation Week 
Empire Day* 
(Victoria Day) 
Pickle Week 
Cutlery Week 
Arbor Day 


May 1-8 
May 1 


May 24 
May 24 


May 30-June 6 
May 
May 
JUNE 
Cheese Month 
Restaurant Month 
Motel Month 
June 6 YMCA Founder’s Day 
June 6 D Day 
June 6 .. International Shut-in’s Day 
June 6-12 .... Farm Young People’s 
Week 
Let’s Play Tennis Week 
Community Planning 
Week 
Dairy Week 
Expectant Father’s Day 
Father’s Day 
Safety Week 
JULY 
Dominion Day* 
International Co-op Day 


June 
June 
June 


June 12-19 
June 14-20 


Middle of month 
June 19 
June 20 
June 21-26 


July 1 
July 4 


July 1-Aug. 31 . Ice Cream Festival 
July 12 Orangemen’s Day 
July 20 Iced Tea Time 
July 29-Aug. 7 National Salad Week 
AUGUST 

Aug. 2 ... Civic Holiday (Provincial) 
Aug. 14 V-J Day 

SEPTEMBER 
Sept. Better Breakfast Month 
First Week Back to School Lunches 
Week 
Sept. 1-30 Child Foot Health Month 
Sept. 6 Labour Day* 
Sept. 15 Felt Hat Day 
Sept. 26 Raliy Day 
Sept. 26-Oct. 3 . Christian Education 
Week 
Air Force Day 
Sweater Week 

OCTOBER 

Red Feather Month 
Doughnut Month 
Let’s Go Hunting Month 
Apple Week 
International Credit Union 
Day 
Immunization Week 
Boy Scout Apple Day 
Girl Guide Cookie Day 
Home Appliance Week 
Letter-Writing Week 
Fire Prevention Week 
Cranberry Week 
Wine Week 
Thanksgiving Day* 
Layman’s Sunday 
Hat Week 
Cleaner Air Week 
Popcorn Week 
Reformation Week 
United Nations Day 
Honey Week 


Hallowe’en 

NOVEMBER 
Young Canada Book Week 
Remembrance Day 
..... Optimist Week 
17 Week of Prayer and World 
Fellowship 
Nov. 17 ... International Student Day 
Nov. 24-Dec. 24 Jewish Book Month 
Nov. 30 St. Andrew’s Day 
Nov. 30 Arthritis & Rheumatism 
Week 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 1-31 
Oct. 1-31 
Oct. 
Oct. 


First Week 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 15-20 
Nov. 


DECEMBER 

Human Rights Day 
Dec. 25 Christmas Day* 
Dec. 26 Boxing Day (Provincial) 
*Federal Statutory Holiday 


Dec. 10 











Welfare Workers of the World 


Jack Zimmerman 


ARIS, fezes, Gandhi-caps. chiri- 

dars, dhotis, turbans and other 
native costume from many nations 
will be seen throughout the rolling 
grounds of the University of Toronto 
campus in late June as delegates from 
fifty-three countries move from build- 
ing to building to take part in the 
various plenary sessions, workshops 
and exhibits of the International 
Conference of Social Work. 


The conference is an important 
event for world Social Work and for 
Canadian Social Work particularly 
because it will be the first time that 
the International Conference — will 
have ever been held in this country. 
Conference organizers have been 
meeting for nearly a year making 
preparations for the expected 2,500 
delegates, about a thousand of whom 
will be Canadians. Committees on 
billeting. film showings, entertain- 
ment. programs, exhibits and study 
tours to mention a few were in full 
swing by early this year with some 
150 people taking part in the con- 
ference planning in the Toronto area 
alone. Many others are at work in 
Paris. Bombay, and London and 
keeping close liaison with the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the ICSW 
which has its headquarters in New 
York and where program planning 
is taking place. 


First of the Plenary sessions will 


be held on June 27th with Lester 


B. Pearson, the Minister for External 
Affairs, delivering the opening 
address on “The World We Live In,” 
setting the stage for the overall con- 
ference theme: “Promoting Social 
Welfare through Self-help and Co- 
operative Action.” Presiding will be 
George Haynes of the United King- 
dom, president of the ICSW. Another 
leading British welfare expert, Pro- 
fessor Alan Moncrieff, will preside 


over a plenary session dealing with 
“The Meaning of Self-help in Social 
Welfare.” 


Paris was the scene of the first 
international conference in 1928 and 
this world meeting, the dream-child 
of the internationally-known welfare 
expert, Dr. Rene Sand of Belgium, 
proved so valuable for the interchange 
of information and the sharing of 
ideas, it was decided that it would 
be held every four years. 


Since that time, there have been 
six meetings; this year’s will be the 
seventh. There were no meetings 
from 1936 until two years after the 
end of the war when a special session 
was held in The Hague in 1947. The 
following year, the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference was held in 
Atlantic City, New York, but it wasn’t 
until 1950 that the first full-scale 
post-war conference was called, again 
in Paris. Some 1,800 representatives, 
among them leading social scientists, 
administrators and other experts on 





welfare from forty-seven countries 
attended the 
year's 


sessions. As 
conference, 


at this 
many of the 
foreign delegates were not profes- 
sional social workers but attended 
for the purpose of learning North 
American methods in welfare. Two 
years ago, the Sixth International 
Conference, the first to be held in 
Asia, took place in Madras, India. 


From its inception, the ICSW has 
maintained an independent, non- 
governmental, non-political and non- 
sectarian modus operandi. It states 
its credo as “providing an _inter- 
national forum for the discussion of 
social welfare and related issues . 
to promote the exchange of informa- 
tion and experience among social 
workers and social agencies through- 
out the world.” Its membership 
includes both voluntary and govern- 


mental representatives, all acting in 
a non-official capacity. 
of social 
consideration. 


All aspects 


welfare come under its 


Each country which has member- 
ship in ICSW has a National Com- 
mittee which recruits individual and 
organizational members in _ that 
country and sets fees. The conference 
is financed by contributions from 
these committees. The overall govern- 
ing body of the Conference is the 
Permanent Committee made up of 
two representatives from each Na- 
tional Committee. They, in turn, 
elect the 21 members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. A Permanent Secre- 
tariat is maintained for the Con- 
ference of which Joe R. Hoffer, of 
Columbus, Ohio, is Secretary-General. 
This secretariat acts on a consultative 


basis with UNESCO. UNICEF and 


WHO and maintains a close liaison 
with these specialized UN agencies 
throughout the year. 


The health and welfare agencies 
of the United Nations, dealing with 
millions of people in the under- 
developed countries of the world, 
have found that programs can be 
successful only when the people of 
those countries participate in the 
planning of projects and cooperate 
to carry them through. This tech- 
nique has become the accepted 
method of field representatives of 
UNICEF, WHO, FAO, and the tech- 
nical assistance programs, but while 
it is recognized as the most successful 
technique, it is realized as well that 
specific skills are needed to use it. 
With this as the focal point at the 
plenary sessions, such topics as 
“Threats to Self-Help,” “Leadership 
for Self-Help,” and the adaptation of 
this principle to our own society will 
be discussed. Four panel discussions, 
each one composed of four persons, 
will expand these topics, calling on 
representatives from various National 
Committees to report on their coun- 
tries’ experience in using the concept 
of Self-help. 

Following the opening-day cere- 
monies and the first plenary sessions, 
these panels will meet each of the 
four mornings of the conference to 
discuss four basic questions: How 
the concept of self-help applies to 
individuals and families: How to 
meet the threats to self-help: How 
the principles of Group Work and 
Community Organization work for 
self-help; and How to develop leader- 
ship for self-help through training 





and education of professional and 
volunteer staff. 


Some study groups will be formed 
to enable delegates to come together 
and discuss subjects of particular 
interest to them and the topics will 
be as comprehensive as possible to 
cover all facets of welfare. In these 
groups will be bilingual people who 
have special knowledge of the sub- 
jects and who will act as “resources” 
to the other members and will lend 
their experience to the discussions. 


Mrs. W. Kaspar Fraser, a Toronto 
woman long prominent in Canadian 
welfare work, and a distinguished 
group of Canadian welfare experts 
make up the Joint Organizing Com- 
mittee which coordinates all the 
committees of the International Con- 
ference. On this committee are re- 
presentatives of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers, the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work, National 
Committee, Canadian Schools of 
Social Work, the Canadian Red 
Cross, the Canadian Mental Health 
Association and other national orga- 
nizations and associations. 


For close to a year this group has 
been working on the plans of the 
conference, setting up committees to 
deal with all arrangements ranging 
from garden parties and other social 
gatherings for the visitors to details 
of the actual conference sessions. 
Twelve committees and their sub- 
committees are putting in several 


hours every week making prepara- 
tions; for example, the Committee 
on Film Showings is broken up into 
two sub-committees. one dealing with 


Family and Child Welfare subjects, 
the other dealing with psychiatric 
studies. These groups meet regularly 
to screen films which will be used 
as part of the program. 


In Toronto, a lecture series on 
International Social Work is being 
presented by the University of To- 
ronto School of Social Work in 
conjunction with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, designed 
to prepare delegates for the Inter- 
national Conference. 


Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, co-ordinator 
of the series “Human Needs and 
Services in International Social Wel- 
fare.” is bringing to the program 
such informed experts as: R. 
Cavell, Canada’s Administrator for 
the Colombo Plan; Dr. Donald W. 
Cameron, the Deputy Minister of 
Health: Professor Charles E. Hendry 
and Dr. Murray Ross of the Toronto 
School of Social Work; Mrs. Ade- 
laide Sinclair and Byrns Curry, of 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. and Dr. George David- 
son, the Deputy Minister of Welfare. 
Each is presenting a topic that con- 
tributes to the general orientation 
of delegates to the conference. 


Throughout Canada, delegates are 
receiving literature on the prospec- 
tive issues to be discussed and the 
local branches of the CASW are 
holding regular study groups on the 
main topics of the conference and 
the Canadian Conference on Social 
Work which immediately precedes it. 


Pre-conference and post-conference 
study and observation tours are being 
arranged for off-shore delegates who 
will have time to take part in them. 





The tour preceding the conference 
begins in Montreal and will last for 
ten days, taking the group to many 
parts of Quebec. The tour following 
the conference will take twelve days 
and will be to points of interest in 
Ontario. It is the aim of both tours 
to make foreign delegates acquainted 
with Canada’s economic, cultural and 
social life, bring them up to date 
on provincial and federal welfare 
services and view many of Canada’s 
renowned beauty spots. A_ special 
committee has been set up to make 
arrangements for_those delegates who 
wish to attend the Shakespearian 
Festival at Stratford, Ontario, and a 
block of eight hundred tickets already 
have been secured. 


Official receptions, buffet dinners 
and small informal gatherings are 
being planned and offers to billet 
delegates are being received at the 


Organizing Committee’s headquar- 
ters. Hundreds of people have volun- 
booths, 


translate, work on registration and 


teered to man information 
conduct delegates on tours of the 


city. 


The recreational 
building on the University of Toronto 
campus, Hart will be the 
of all activities of the con- 

Gymnasia, 


famed men’s 
House. 
centre 

ference. 


music rooms, 


lounges and libraries will be con- 


verted for use of study groups, press 


and radio representatives and for the 
many exhibits to be displayed by 
Canadian organizations and by many 


of the countries sending delegates. 


French and English are the official! 
languages of the conference and in 


Convocation Hall, where the main 
plenary sessions are being held, 
hundreds of earphones and other 
equipment for simultaneous transla- 
tion will be installed. Many of the 
delegates will be billeted at nearby 
college residences with only a few 
minutes’ walk to the campus. 


One of the important aspects of the 
conferences will be the opportunity 
to interpret Social Work to the Cana- 
dian public. Leading Public Rela- 
experts have donated their 
services and through their efforts, 
the publicizing of the conferences is 


tions 


now under way. Newspapers, radio 
and television all have been brought 
up to date on the personalities ex- 
pected to attend and press confer- 
ences, magazine articles, and radio 
and TV panel and personality shows 
At the 


ferences, a battery of newsmen, photo- 


are being arranged. con- 
graphers, radio commentators from 
the local stations and representatives 


of the CBC 


national Services 


Inter- 
hand 


Several 


National and 
will be on 
to cover special events. 
major dailies in the United States 
have expressed interest in the con- 
ference and have indicated that they 
will have reporters on the spot to 
cover the many interesting features 


of the International Conference. 


The Canadian Conference on Social 
Work, which is held bienially, this 
year will also be held in Toronto 
between June 24-26th. All subjects, 
including the general sessions on 
housing, planning, correctional treat- 
ment and administration are being 
related to the conference theme. 





Seeing Problems as Problems 


A. S. Healy 


(Mr. Healy isa New Zealander who has been travelling in Europe and North 
America. These light-hearted pieces are by-products of what has been a very 
enlightening and rewarding tour, on which we hope later to publish some of the 


author’s more sober reflections.) 


CENE: American University 
Seminar for Adult Educators. 
Educator: (Leader of Seminar). 
Now Vern here has a problem he 
wants to put before the groups! Spell 
out your problem, Vern. 


Vern: (Social Research Worker in 
field of Culturally Dis-inter-Related 
Urban Communities). This is my 
problem. Suppose I am appointed 
Adult Educator in a small comraunity 
with responsibility to organise a com- 
plete adult education program. How 
do I start? 


Educator: (encouragingly). How 
do you figure you should tackle it, 
Vern? 


Vern: (diffidently). I guess I'd 
spend a month or two surveying the 
needs of the community and then 
organise a program of classes to 
meet the revealed needs. 


Educator: (shocked but tolerant). 
That’s not adult education, Vern! 
You must go slowly . . . get com- 
munity acceptance. We had a case 
just like yours about two years back 
... Woodrow Warren . . . went into 
a community and organised a com- 
plete adult education program in six 
months .. . 


Mary: (Domestic Science Demon- 
strator from Boulder, Montana). 


9 


Wasn't his program successful? 

Educator: (Grudgingly). Depends 
upon what you define as “successful” 
Mary! In terms of enrolments, yes! 
In terms of community participation 
or community acceptance of Wood- 
row it couldn’t be—his approach 
was scientifically inaccurate 
However, after he enrolled in one of 
our seminars on adult education and 
discussed his approach and technics 
with some of us who ‘hold more 
modern conceptions, he developed a 
sounder basic philosophy. Started 
all over again . . . Went into a Cape 
Cod community . . . Is doing a won- 
derful job of work there .. . 


Vern: How did he actually start 
with this new community? 


Educator: Well! He was wiser this 


time . . . took things quietly .. . 
waited for the community to accept 
him .. . Sat on a cracker barrel and 
just whittled for a while .. . 

Vern: (Admiringly). It certainly 
sounds like a creative approach! How 
is his program making out now? 

Educator: (with a hint of hesita- 
tion). I guess he’s still whittling . . . 
After all, he hasn’t been there more 
than two years . . . Making steady 
progress, though. I hear one of the 
natives actually nodded to him the 
other day and passed a comment on 


the weather. Looks as though Wood- 





row is really becoming accepted by 
the community. 

Milton: (Community Coordinator 
of the Council of Inter-racial Disin- 
tegration and Group Tension in the 
35lst Precinct). I'd like to raise a 
question similar to Vern’s. We have 
a problem in my community . 
delinquency . . . We need a Youth 
Center . . . How do I set about get- 
ting community support for the 
establishment of such a center? 

Educator: (Leaning back in his 
chair and gazing blandly at the ceil- 
ing) How do you see the problem 
being handled, Milton? 

Milton: (Apologetically). 1 did 
think of getting a_represeniative 
group of community leaders together 
. . » Describe nature of problem and 
suggest solution . . . Arovse enthu- 
siasm for project and enlist their 
support . . . Guess that approach is 
a bit too simple and old-fashioned? 

Educator: (Not unkindly). Yes, 
yes, far too simple, Milton. You 
would be determining community 
needs instead of allowing community 
to evaluate their own . . . authori- 
tative approach . . . not democratic 


. . . Had a similar case seven years 


ago .. . Garth B. Hackendaw . . 
decided his community badly needed 
a Health Center . . . He went right 
ahead along the lines Milton sug- 
gests... 

Mary: He didn’t get the Health 
Center? 

Educator: (With a hint of irrita- 
tion). As a matter of fact, he did. 
But what’s that got to do with it if 
his basic adult education philosophy 
is all wrong. However, Garth later 
spent some time discussing adult edu- 


cation methods and philosophy with 
us and I guess he won't make the 
same mistake again . . . Doing won- 
derful work with Unesco Funda- 
mental Education Group in Af- 
ghanistan .. . 


Milton: How would he handle a 


problem like mine now? 


Educator: Well, say for example 
an Afghan village has an abnormally 
high infant mortality rate . . . Re- 
search reveals contaminated wells . . . 
obvious need for new water supply. 
Does Garth tell villagers that this is 
Priority Number One Need? Not on 
your life! Allows them to evaluate 
own needs ... They decide they need 
a baseball field . . . Garth just sets 
to work to assist them to get a base- 
ball field .. . They want laundromats 
.. . Garth sees they find out how to 
get them . . . Then community feels 
it needs a movie theater so Garth 
sets right in to assist them to get 
movie theater .. . 


Vern: (With rising enthusiasm). 
And then the villages get around to 
realising the problem of infant mor- 
tality is serious and ask for help and 
Garth points out effects of contami- 
nated wells .. . 


Educator: (Cautiously) That's 
true! Actually they haven’t quite got 
around to problem of infant mor- 
tality yet but, after all, Garth has 
only been there five years and the 
important thing is that he is work- 
ing on sound adult education prin- 
ciples! 

Well, I guess that is about all we 
can handle this seminar . . . Vern 
and Milton have certainly spelled out 
two very interesting and funda- 
mental problems. Due to all mem- 





bers of the group thinking construc- 
tively and creatively about these two 
problems and tossing in their con- 
tributions as individuals and as mem- 
bers of an operating group we have, 
I think, moved very close to solving 
them and solving them in a funda- 
mental and basic way. 


Now don’t forget that next month 
we hold our Annual Workshop which 
is to deal with “Methods and Pro- 

_cedures for Defining and Resolving 
Inter-Group Tensions which arise in 
Workshops or Conferences Held to 
Evaluate Success and Achievements 
of Workshops or Conferences pre- 
viously Organised to Discuss Methods 
of Defining and Resolving Inter- 
Groups Tension in Workshops or 
Conferences”. 

II 
(Almost any English Village—1953) 

Scene: Drawing room, the Vica- 
rage, Lesser Pudlington-on-the- Wold. 

Characters: Mrs. Bromley (the 
Vicar’s wife) Mrs. Smith (the Ver- 
ger’s wife) and her young son Albert 
aged 8, Mary Jane (maid of all work 
at the Vicarage) and of course, the 
Adult Education Tutor. 

A, E. Tutor: Ahem! It gives me 
great pleasure to welcome all of you 
to the first meeting of Lesser-Pudling- 
ton-on-the-Wold “sessional” class on 
the “Local History of Lesser Pud- 
lington-on-the-Wold.” It is most 
gratifying . . . most gratifying in- 
deed . . . to find such a splendid at- 
tendance on the first evening. It re- 
flects, if I may say so, something of 
the passion for learning, the search 
for knowledge for its own sake— 
which is so characteristic of the life 
and spirit of Lesser Pudlington-on- 


the-Wold, a spirit which, I need not 
remind you, it is the glory of the 
University to foster and encourage. 
I feel confident, and I use the term 
“confident” with no mental reser- 
vations whatsoever, that in the face 
of such an auspicious beginning we 
can look forward with certainty to 
this “sessional” class being promoted 
to the status of a full “tutorial” class, 
a development which I am sure will 
be a source of great, and indeed 
warranted, gratification to all here. 


I agree that it may be a bit 
difficult to find enough local history 
in Lesser Pudlington to fill in three 
winter courses (I had some mis- 
givings as to whether there was 
enough for one session) but we need 
not be disheartened, it is possible 
to extend the scope of our studies 
while retaining that continuity so 
essential to the “tutorial” class in its 
truest form . . . we could, for ex- 
ample, examine next year “Lesser 
Pudlington’s Place in  England’s 
Story” while for the third year we 
could consider the international im- 
plications of this fascinating subject 
by discussing “Where Stands Lesser 
Pudlington-on-the-Wold in the World 
of Today?” 


Before our present “sessional” class 
can be promoted to the much-to-be- 
desired status of a “tutorial” it will 
be necessary to build up enrolments 
a little (you know how distressingly 
rigid these departmental regulations 
can be) but in view of the excellent 
beginning made this evening, this 
task should not be insuperable. With 
the four already present in the room, 
the two who were unable to come 
tonight because they couldn’t miss 





the final instalment of the television 
serial (but who will undoubtedly be 
here next week unless the new tele- 
vision serial proves too enthralling) 
and if we include Mr. Scroggin who 
promised most faithfully to come 
but failed to turn up . . . doubtless 
very good reasons exist to justify 
his absence . . . 


Seen going into the private bar of 
the “local” was he, Mrs. Bromley? 
. . « Well, well, doubtless an under- 
standable confusion arising out of 
the association of ideas connected 
with the title of our course “local 
History” . . . free inquiry misleads 
at times! 


However, including Mr. Scroggin 
we have an enrolment of seven if we 
count Mrs. Smith’s little boy and, 
as Mrs. Smith cannot get a baby- 
sitter, it looks as though Albert will 
be a constant attender at the class 
and should be enrolled true, 
true, he represents something of a 
border-line case but the regulations 
do not specify with any degree of 
exactness the minimum age of enrol- 
ment... 


Now, do any of you know of others 
who might be coerced, I mean en- 
couraged, to join the class? 


Certainly, Mrs. Bromley, by all 
means do bring old Mr. and Mrs. 
Appleyard along . . . they will be 
most welcome . . . no, no, it doesn’t 
really matter if they are quite deaf 
. .. I will be illustrating extensively 
with coloured slides . . . 


Mrs. Smith, it is not 
essential that they should be residents 
of Lesser Pudlington . . . people from 
surrounding villages will do 


No. no, 


Well, if there is no bus service from 
Upper Eccup-on-the-Downs I would 
be delighted to call for them before 
class and take them home after- 
wards .. . after all, Upper Eccup is 
barely fifteen miles or so out of my 
way... 


We are making progress! With 
these additional four enrolments, we 
now have a total of eleven. If Mary 
Jane insists on her boyfriend joining 
the class (it is the least he can do 
if he really loves her) and I get the 
Governor of the local Borstal to send 
along three of his less unfriendly 
charges, we will have the required 
fifteen enrolments and be well on 
the way to a most successful “tu- 
torial” class in Lesser Pudlington-on- 


the-Wold. 





22nd Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Banff, Alberta 
June 21st - September 11th, 1954 


In its 22nd Annual Summer Ses- 
sion the Banff School of Fine Arts 


offers — 


Painting — Music: Piano, Choral, 
Strings, Singing — Drama — 
Short Story — Playwriting — 
Radio Writing — Ballet — Weav- 
ing — Leathercraft —- Ceramics 
— Oral French — Photography — 
Radio Acting and Production. 


For calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of 
Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 














How to Distribute Your 


Sponsored Film 


HE first article in this series 

dealt with the financing of your 
sponsored film, the second with how 
to get your film produced and now 
we conclude with the subject of its 
distribution. 

With the steady increase in the 
number of 16mm sound projectors in 
Canada and the many thousands of 
groups of all kinds who regularly use 
motion pictures in their program, 
there is no longer a problem in 
achieving excellent coverage with any 
good 16mm sound film. Sponsors 
never had it so good, and over 200 
different organizations now have free 
sponsored films for the public. 

There are at least eight main chan- 
nels now being used to reach Cana- 
dians with sponsored films: 

1. Your Own Facilities 

Just as many industries maintain 
a company film library or show their 
films through a network of branch 
offices, salesmen and dealers, so na- 
tional welfare, health or educational 
organizations can distribute their 
films through their own members, 
supporters and branches. This sys- 
tem has the decided advantage of 
being completely personalized and in 
some cases is by far the most effec- 
tive. Some organizations even main- 
tain their own projection equipment 
and operators. 

2. National Film Board 

It is perhaps not generally known 
that the National Film Board gives 
national distribution without charge 
to many films sponsored by indus- 
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try or organizations. Such films 
must have national significance, be 
interesting and informative, and 
usually be not longer than twenty 
minutes. 

There are seven different types of 
National Film Board distribution, but 
sponsors requiring the widest pos- 
sible general audience should aim at 
the Basic Rural Circuit Program 
where each film is shown in its first 
fifteen months at some 4000 locations, 
mostly in rural communities and 
small towns. Then the prints are 
circulated among 350 community 
film libraries in larger centres. 

This type of distribution requires 
the provision of 31 prints of your 
film, but it reaches a tremendous 
audience—from 300,000 to over 1,- 
000,000 in five years. A similar pro- 
gram in French requires fifteen prints 
for an audience of 60,000 to 200,000. 

Some sponsored films have already 
very impressive totals on N.F.B. cir- 
cuits. Jt#’s Fun to Sing (C.G.E.) 
and The Loon’s Necklace (Im- 
perial Oil) have each been shown to 
750,000 Canadians. That’s_ one- 
twentieth of the whole population! 
House I Live In (Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress) and Newfoundland 
Scene (Imperial Oil) have passed the 
half-million mark. Rising Tide (Co- 
Op Union of Canada), not only has 
reached 280,000 Canadians, but has 
had 40 free showings over U.S. TV 
stations. 

Other sponsored films are being 


distributed by the N.F.B. for such 





groups as the Canadian Welfare 
Council, the Cancer Society, Tuber- 
culosis Association, Red Cross, 
1.0.D.E., Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Canadian Institute 
of Plumbing and Heating, even the 
United Nations. 

3. Provincial Libraries 

Canada now has nineteen provin- 
cial film libraries (at least one in 
each province) eager to distribute 
suitable sponsored films. Some are 
operated by provincial governments, 
others by the extension departments 
of universities. Together they reach 
elementary schools, high 
farm groups, women’s 
groups and adult organizations of all 
kinds. 

The Extension Department of the 
University of Alberta distributed 
24,760 films last year to an audience 
of 636,000. The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education had 113,000 
school screenings to an audience of 
over 6,000,000. The Bureau de Cine- 
Photographie of the Province of 
Quebec took one sponsored film and 
in four years showed it 700 times to 
150,000 people. 

4. Community Libraries 

There are now 387 film libraries 
and depots which means that almost 
every community of any size at all 
now has its own library, and a really 
grass system has been de- 
veloped. Most of them are tremen- 
dously grateful for good sponsored 
films and this means that you can 
select those types of regions and 
towns you particularly want to reach 
with your film story. 

5. Film Councils 


schools, 
colleges, 


roots 


In most cases working closely 


with the community libraries, we 


have 410 film councils. To these 
councils belong 10,528 member or- 
ganizations. A_ film council will 
screen your film and if they like it 
will recommend it to their member 
groups and your film starts to “make 
the rounds” of that community. 

There are regional and provincial 
associations of film councils which 
can be most helpful in promoting 
wider use of your film. 
6. Canadian Film Institute 

The C.F.1. maintains the only truly 
national library in this country and 
for this reason some sponsors place 
with them a single print of their 
film. There is a service charge for 
each booking which may be paid by 
either the borrower or the sponsor. 
The C.F.I. is particularly recom- 
mended for highly specialized film 
subjects with only one or two prints 
available to cover all Canada. 
7. Commercial Distributors 

In the United States the commer- 
cial distribution of sponsored films 
by big national organizations like 
Modern Talking Picture Service is a 
very important business. In this coun- 
try there is such a varied wealth of 
free plans that paid distribution is 
usually considered unnecessary. 

However, at an average rate of 
$3.50 per booking, your film can be 
promoted (the main advantage of 
this system) and handled nationally 
by a commercial distributor. 
8. Television 

TV was once heralded as the death 
of the sponsored film. But in the 
United States with its 17,500,000 sets 
in homes (Cleveland now has more 
homes with TV sets than with either 
telephones or bathtubs), the distribu- 
tion of sponsored films to schools. 





clubs and groups of all kinds is 
booming as never before. A number 
of subjects have more than 1000 
prints in active circulation across the 
country. 

And so it is in Canada where film 
production is growing steadily de- 
spite TV’s rapid advances. Not only 
has TV made millions conscious of 
the tremendous power of the audio- 
visual medium, but TV provides a 
brand-new system of film distribu- 
tion. 

Already many Canadian sponsored 
films (which have first been “cleared” 
for TV) have been televised in Can- 
ada, the United States and other 
countries. By the end of this year 
we will have 23 stations and a mil- 
lion sets, with two million in three 
years covering most of our popu- 
lation. 

The high costs of TV live pro- 
gramming plus the way TV gobbles 
up talent means that stations will 
soon be searching for good sponsored 
films to fill sustaining time. This is 
now the experience in the United 
States and it is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for those organizations who 
are ready with the product. 

Well, that’s it. You have raised 
your budget, your film has been 
professionally produced and now you 
are promoting its maximum distri- 
bution. 

As hundreds of thousands see and 
hear the dramatic screen story of 
your organization, a new life and 
drive comes to your own membership 
and a new understanding of your 
aims and program comes to Cana- 
dians everywhere. 

You are glad, very glad, that you 
decided to have a film of your own! 





United Nations 


EVERY MAN’S 
UNITED NATIONS 


A ready reference to the structure, 
functions and work of the United 
Nations and its Related Agencies. 
Widely used in schools and colleges 
and by United Nations study groups. 
Fourth edition, 1953. 439 pages, 
$1.50. 


RURAL PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
CO-OPERATIVES 


This book diycusses the place of co- 
operatives among other institutions, 
examines the role they should and 
can play, and discusses what types of 
assistance might be appropriately 
granted to them by governments. 75 
cents. 


HANDBOOK 


Of International Measures 
for Protection of Migrants 
and General Conditions to be 
Observed in Their Settlement 
This Handbook brings together all 
the international instruments relat- 
ing to the protection of migrants 
and general conditions to be observed 

in their settlement. $3.00. 


PROGRESS 
IN LAND REFORM 


A survey of land reform pro- 
grammes in over sixty countries and 
territories. Among questions dis- 
cussed are: farm ownership, condi- 
tions of tenancy, organization of 
credit, promotion of co-operatives, 
conservation of resources. $2.50. 
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Beloved Canadian 


Harriet Rouillard 


T IS not likely Dr. Corbett’s bio- 
graphy* of Dr. Tory will reach 

the top of the best seller lists and 
not only because the price seems 
excessive for a book of this size. 
The career of Dr. Tory contained 
none of the sensational elements 
which titillate “the masses.” Never- 
theless, there are components of Dr. 
Tory’s story which will appeal to 
many different kinds of people for a 
variety of reasons and to a goodly 
number of people for several rea- 
And all of them will take 
pleasure in the workmanlike way in 
which Dr. Corbett has assembled 
and interpreted his sources to pre- 
sent us with a lively picture of a 
remarkable personality and of a re- 
markable series of achievements. 

For the men who are senior citi- 
zens, Dr. Tory’s story will have all 
the charm of reminiscence with an 
old acquaintance. For younger ones 
and those who have come to Canada 
in recent years, it will provide under- 
standing and encouragement. For 
workers in adult education to whom 
Tory is only a name associated with 
a coveted award, it will be required 
reading but, unlike much required 
reading, it will be no chore. 

The scope of Dr. Tory’s career 
both in time and space was unique. 
In his own person he constituted a 
powerful force for Canadian unity. 
Few Canadians, except some of those 
*HENRY MARSHALL TORY, BE- 


LOVED CANADIAN: E. A. Corbett. 
Ryerson Press. 235 pp. $5.00. 
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in the top ranks of the federal gov- 
ernment, have had similar oppor- 
tunities to know and serve the whole 
of Canada for such a span of years. 
Born and educated in the Mari- 
times, pioneer in establishing and 
developing higher education in 
British Columbia and Alberta, or- 
ganizer of Khaki University, presi- 
dent of the National Research Coun- 
cil during its early years of expan- 
sion, member of many Royal com- 
missions, and finally founder of a 
university in the nation’s capital, he 
thought and lived always for the 
whole country and had little patience 
with sectional rivalries and recrimi- 
nations. In days when travel was 
neither so swift nor so comfortable 
as it is now, he traveled back and 
forth across the country, and across 
the Atlantic on the country’s busi- 
ness, with an energy and tirelessness 
which must have helped to reduce 
the fear of distance as it existed in 
men’s minds, and to make Canada 
seem a manageable land. 

The same breadth of vision which 
was incompatible with sectionalism 
accounted for Dr. Tory’s opposition 
to denominationalism in education. 
He saw clearly its weakening effect, 
at least in planning the future. Al- 
ways deeply concerned about the 
growing importance of science in 
modern life, he realized that “the 
modern university must be equipped 
scientifically to get any standing.” 
He had himself been responsible for 





setting up the laboratory equipment 
and practical instruction in physics 
at McGill; he knew even in those 
relatively simple days that only large 
and state-supported institutions were 
going to be able to afford good 
scientific instruction. 

Dr. Tory was a theologian first, 
and in his last days something of a 
philosopher, but in his most fruit- 
ful middle period he was primarily 
a scientist and an organizer on behalf 
of science. Science was in those days 
the radiant new face of truth. In 
the last speech he made at McGill 
before leaving to become president 
of the non-existent University of 
Alberta, he said, in reference to a re- 
cent heresy case in Montreal, “It is 
this sort of thing which compels many 
honest seekers after the truth to be 
anti-ecclesiastic, in order not to be 
anti-Christian.” The motto which he 
chose for the new university was 
Quaecumque Vera — Whatsoever 
things are true. But although Dr. 
Tory saw truth in practical, scientific 
and utilitarian terms, his vision of 
spiritual reality was never dimmed. 

The same balance was true of his 
conception of a university. In his 
very first convocation address in 
Alberta he stated his conviction that 
a modern state university should ex- 
tend its activities so that its benefits 
—practical, cultural and spiritual— 
could be brought into the homes, 
minds and hearts of the people who 
support it. That conviction, as it 
found expression in the work of the 
Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, has profoundly 
affected the history of adult educa- 
tion in Canada. 


We can even say 
that it has had a world-wide influence. 


for if people all over the world look 
to Canada for leadership in the adult 
education field—as they do—it is due 
as much to Dr. Tory’s influence as 
to any other single factor. 

Although Dr. Tory believed in 
state-supported institutions of learn- 
ing and in the responsibility of these 
institutions to the citizens of the 
state, he was very clear about the 
university's need for independence. 
In that first convocation address— 
1908—he said, “The members of the 
university staff must not be thought 
of in the ordinary way as state 
officers. They must rather be re- 
garded in the light of independent 
thinkers and scholars . . .” Did he 
have premonitions of the abomina- 
tion of teachers’ oaths and congres- 
sional ilivestigations? He lived to see 
the evil days across the sea cast their 
threatening shadow across us. In his 
presidential address to the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada thirty years later he 
said: “Let us never forget that 
knowledge grows in an atmosphere 
of freedom . . . Today a cruel and 
brutal tyranny is again seeking to 
bring mankind, body and soul, under 
the control of a small body of men 
greedy for power and _ possession. 
This struggle is not a dream of some- 
thing which might occur, it is upon 
us, stark, deadly, and unremitting. 
The future of our society as an intel- 
lectual force, like all other agencies 
having a similar aim, is bound up in 
the struggle. If tyranny succeeds, 
then liberty, progress and individual 
freedom will cease to exist in any 
real sense.” 

Some will read this book for the 
historical light it sheds on the growth 
of Canada and its educational insti- 





tutions. Some will read it to share 
and admire the educational ideals 
and philosophy of a sound thinker 
and an educational pioneer. All who 


read it will renew or make acquain- 


tance with a noble and lovable char- 
acter. We owe a great debt to Dr. 
Corbett that his craftsmanship has 
given all of us an opportunity to 
know a person of Dr. Tory’s stature. 


The Human Brain and the 


Learning of Languages 
Dr. Wilder Penfield 


NE who is 


changing 


mindful of the 
physiology of the 
human brain might marvel at educa- 
tiona, curricula. Why should foreign 
languages (dead and alive) make 
their first appearance long after a 
boy or girl has lost full capacity for 
language learning? Why should the 
efficient methods, so long employed 
at the mother’s knee, be replaced 
by the technique of grammar and 
syntax at a time when the mechanisms 
of the brain employed in learning 
speech are relatively inflexible and 
senescent 7 


The duration of man’s childhood 
is very long as compared with that 
of other animals and the early years 
are normally devoted to learning a 
language as a means of learning 
about life. The human brain has a 
plasticity at that time and a specia- 
lized capacity for acquiring speech 
which is lost later. Perhaps we who 
glory in the power of adult reason 
and who have responsibility for 
teaching the young, might give some 
thought to the unalterable evolution 
of functional specialization in this 
brain of ours. 


When we consider its complexity, 
composed as it is of thousands of 
millions of living nerve cells, each 
sending out or passing on individual 
electrical currents over insulated 
wire-like branches, it does seem an 
unbelievable, a fabulous structure. 
It can even be used as I would have 
my hearers use theirs tonight, for 
self-contemplation. 


Canada is a bilingual country and 
the Province of Quebec, particularly, 
is a bilingual province. These state- 
ments are true — theoretically and 
politically. We, who are loyal citi- 
zens, struggle to make them true 
practically and in every day life. 


But the system of education makes 
this an almost impossible feat for the 
average man and the average woman, 
and we are all average when it comes 
to learning language the right way. 
One race is not more gifted in this 
regard than another. 


The solution would seem to me a 
simple one. It could be introduced 
without altering the established bar- 
riers and differences of religious 
teaching. and with little if any in- 





crease in the costs of schooling. 

The language barrier constitutes a 
Canadian problem. Language bar- 
riers constitute a world problem, the 
importance of which is difficult to 
over-emphasize. In the consideration 
of this problem, educators might 
well give more thought to the evolu- 
tion of the human brain from cradle 
to grave. 


It is obvious that the little child, 
learning to speak his mother’s 
tongue, does so without accent and 
without apparent effort. When he 
learns words he is learning about 
life. Language provides him with a 
way of asking for, and usually get- 
ing, what he wants; a way to share 
the exciting ideas, that teem in his 
new-born imagination, with others 
who love him; a way of understand- 
ing the intriguing romance of fairy 
tale and the equally intriguing 
mechanisms of steam engines, dump 
trucks, animals and dolls. For him 
language is a means to an end and 
not an end in itself. 

At first he mispronounces his 
words and he creates a delightful 
“lingo” of baby talk. But all too 
soon, he drops these mispronuncia- 
tions and adopts the less interesting 
way of talking used by the adults 
about him. The mother’s method of 
teaching language is amazingly 
efficient! 

If, before the age of 10 to 14, 
the child associates with those who 
speak a second and even a third 
language, he can learn by a similar 
technique two or three languages 
with no evident increase in his effort. 

1 had the opportunity of watching 
this experiment carried out in my 
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home. Two of our children 
spoke German in the nursery with a 
German governess from the begin- 
ning. Then, when they first went to 
school it was to a French nursery 
school at the ages of 3 and 4. There, 
work and play were presented to 
them in the French tongue. 


own 


In the nursery with the governess 
it seemed to them quite natural that 
the word for dog was “hund”. In 
the nursery school it was “chien” 
and when they were with their 
parents it was “dog”. There was no 
confusion, no extra effort, no foreign 
accents. The change in environment 
was sufficient to change the way of 
expression. 


The experiment was successiul. 
Even the two older children who had 
played with German children for only 


a few months at the ages of 9 and 
10 continued to talk with the German 
governess who entered the family at 
that time. In each case fluent com- 
mand of the language was achieved 
without labor, and the ability has 
since served useful purposes to three 
of the four children. 


Compare that with the experience 
of their parents who learned English 
at home in the usual way and later, 
between the ages of 16 and 22, 
according to accepted school curri- 
cula, they studied French and Ger- 
man with Latin and a smattering of 
Greek thrown in. Still later Spanish 
was taken up for a special purpose 
by the excellent Berlitz method. It 
was all done with textbooks and word 
lists and rules of grammar and syntax 
—home work, toil, trouble and head- 
ache. 





All this was hard work. The time 
required was great. The discipline 
was said to be good for the character. 
But if the object of it all was to speak 
easily without accent, to understand 
quickly and to think in these other 
languages, the result was certainly a 
failure. 

If languages are learned in the 
right way, and particularly if they 
are learned at the right age, multiple 
languages may be learned perfectly, 
with little effort and without physio- 
logical confusion. 

It has long been one of the avowed 
objects of education to learn from 
other cultures. It has been agreed 
that this could best be done by speak- 
ing and reading the language of those 
other cultures. Hence the standard 
school exercises in Latin and Greek 
and in modern language. The prob- 
lem is a very old one and it was 
not always solved in the same way. 

Since history began the educated 
people of civilized lands have spoken 
more than one language. Most often 
two languages were current. 

Today there linger echoes of this 
duality of tongue throughout all 
Christendom, for Latin is still current 
in the Catholic Church, and even the 
relatively illiterate medical man 
speaks a certain sort of Latin in his 
anatomy lesson. He also writes Latin 
in his prescriptions and there, curi- 
ously enough, he never fails to bow 
the knee to an even more ancient 
culture—for each prescription is pre- 
faced by a sign which resembles an 
R. It is the sign of Horus and it 
represents a prayer to that ancient 
Egyptian god of health that he will 
remove all evil from the drugs pre- 


scribed. 
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But times have changed and with 
them the learning of secondary 
language. The Babylonian once 
bought a Sumerian slave to teach his 
children, at an early age, a tongue 
that would be useful to them when 
they grew up to become priests, mer- 
chants, courtiers. Two thousand years 
later Roman families of the better 
class had Greek slaves and much 
respected Greek tutors. 

In more recent times, governesses 
and maids who spoke foreign tongues 
could be hired, and this may well 
be possible in some parts of the 
world still. But slavery is gone and 
domestic servants seem to be fast 
disappearing on this continent. 

The time has come to establish 
new methods of learning the secon- 
dary languages. Ignorance of foreign 
tongues cuts us off from the rest of 
the world and from the culture of 
other lands, which is just as impor- 
tant now as it ever was. To make 
up for this, foreign languages are 
taught in the final years of school 
and college. This is good but the 
effort yields a surprisingly small 
return. 

I know quite well that educators 
are not in the habit of asking for 
physiological consultation in the 
planning of their curricula and that 
the neurosurgeon who offers advice, 
unasked, may well be placing his 
head in the lion’s mouth. 

It may be that the good Lord 
intended the educated man to read 
foreign languages painfully and by 
the sweat of his brow, as a sort of 
penance, regardless of how easily he 
learned to manage the mother tongue. 

But one who considers only the 
physiology of the human brain might 





suggest that a few schools, at least. 
should be organized somewhat as 
follows: 


Suppose the school which we are 
to discuss is a day-school in an 
English speaking community of the 
Province of Quebec or perhaps On- 
tario. Let the first years, from nur- 
sery school and kindergarten on to 
grades for children of eight or ten, 
be conducted by teachers whose 
mother tongue was French, and some 
might have a German or Spanish 
department as well. The teachers 
must speak only their native tongue 
in school, at work and at organized 
play. 

If such a school is staffed, for 
example, by French and _ possibly 
German teachers, and | make no plea 
for any particular language, let the 
little ones begin their years of normal 
play, drawing, singing and memoriz- 
ing in French, or perhaps German. 
Teach them no language as such 
except by the methods so long em- 
ployed by mother and nursemaid. 
After, possibly, two or three years 
in the French department, let them 
shift to the German department for 
a time. 

Get on from fairy tales to folk 
literature as rapidly as the child’s 
mind is prepared for it. These 
children will have been hearing 
Mother Goose and such things at 
home and their play at the week- 
ends, as well as the home discipline 
and religious observance, will have 
been carried out in English. In their 
holidays they will, no doubt, speak 
English. 


Then, at the age of eight to ten, 
let the children take up mathematics, 
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history and all the other subjects that 
should be mastered, including the 
dead languages as desired. This later 
stage may well be conducted in Eng- 
lish with occasional exercises in 
French or German literature and 
conversation. They will then be able 
to pronounce their words and to 
concern themselves with the content 
of what they read. 


Let us suppose we are discussing 
a day school in a French speaking 
neighbourhood of a city in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, the organization 
would be the same except that the 
play and drawing and singing and 
memorizing, as well as reading and 
writing of the youngest children 
would be conducted in English by 
those whose mother tongue was Eng- 
lish. If it was desired to have reli- 


gious exercises each day at school 
this would be carried out by Priest 


or Nun in French. When the child 
left school to return home he would 
speak French after the manner of 
his mother, and he would play out 
of doors in either tongue as a good 


Canadian should. 


During the first stage of education 
children will be learning to talk and 
to read and write. If this stage is 
properly handled the child will come 
through it with no more effort than 
when he learns one language instead 
of two or three. 


Surely there are many parents who 
desire secondary languages for their 
children now, as in the past, in every 
civilized land as well as in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. Surely they would 
support such an undertaking and the 
head-master who embarks on such a 
scheme, utilizing at the same time all 





that is best in modern pedagogy, will 
be beseiged with applications from 
far and wide. 


Public, as well as private, schools 
could well be run on this same basis, 
in English for the French and in 
French for the English until the child 
is ready for high school. 

I make no pretence to knowledge 
of the best organization of such a 
school. My plea is that we should let 
children hear secondary languages, 
properly spoken, at an early age. 
On this continent we are shut off 
from easy contact with the rest of 
the world, and it is necessary to give 
some thought as to how we may make 
ourselves good citizens of the world 
as well as good Canadians, good 
Englishmen and good Americans. 

I realize that there may be excep- 
tional men capable of learning 
language quickly at any age. There 
are always exceptions. It may be 
that such men, learning a language 
late in life, can speak without accent, 
although I doubt it. Joseph Conrad, 
born in Poland, spoke French as a 
secondary language from infancy. He 
came to live in England at 20, and 
became an English author who has 
thrilled us with his stories of the sea, 
written in English. 

There is a good deal of evidence 
that he who learns more than one 
language as a little child has greater 
facility for the acquisition of addi- 
tional languages in adult life. 

The objection has been made that 
if a person learns a_ secondary 
language quite early, it may be com- 
pletely forgotten with lack of prac- 
tice. But let such a person live for a 
few weeks in the country where that 
language is spoken and he will dis- 
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cover that his former ability has not 
been lost nor the skill of pronuncia- 
tion either. 

The brain is a living mechanism, 
not a machine. In case of break- 
down, it can substitute one of its parts 
for the function of another. But it 
has its limitations. It is subject to 
inexorable change with the passage 
of time. 

We might well muse with the 
Psalmist: “The days of our years 
are three score years and ten: and 
if by reason of strength they be four 
score years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow; for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly away.” Add, if 
you choose, another decade or two. 

But remember that the brain 
passes through unalterable transi- 
tions, It is especially adapted to the 
learning of language at one stage and 
to the use of language in reasoned 
thought at another, a later stage. 
“To everything there is a season and 
a time to every purpose under hea- 
ven.” Educators, before all others, 
must realize that this is particularly 
true of the “organ of the mind.” 
Physiological evolution causes it to 
specialize in the learning of language 
before the ages of 10 to 14. After 
that gradually, inevitably, it seems 
to become rigid, slow, less receptive. 
In regard to this function, it is soon 
senescent. But it is ready for life’s 
fulfillment in other directions, ready 
for reasoning, self discipline, under- 
standing, even wisdom. 

(This artictle is reprinted by per- 
mission of the Citizenship Council who 
put it together from two speeches 
made by Dr. Penfield of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, one delivered 
before the American Academy of Arts 


and Sciences, the other before the 
National Research Council). 





Variety Show in a Museum 


Daniel Behrman 


NE way to make a museum ex- 

citing and to impress its import- 
ance upon indifferent people is being 
demonstrated on a popular French 
radio and television program 
which effectively attacks the old con- 
ception of a museum as a cemetery 
of the past where dead objects are 
entombed behind fly-specked show- 
cases. 

On a typical Thursday evening. 
“Jewels of Paris” may take its lis- 
teners and viewers back in time to the 
Middle Ages, with a flourish of trum- 
pets and the song of a troubadour at 
the gates of a chapel near Toulouse, 
or it may transport them to the heart 
of South-East Asia before the marvels 
of Khmer art. 

All this is done with a minimum of 
lecturing and a maximum of music, 
opera, folklore, ballet and poetry. The 
final result, as the producer of the 
program, Madame Aimée Morti- 
mer, has put it, is “a variety show in 
a museum.” 

“When we first put the idea up to 
curators of museums, it made their 
hair stand on end,” recalled Madame 
Mortimer. They might have been 
shocked, but they could not present 
any convincing reasons why her pro- 
posal was not valid. 

She began her series of pro- 
gram with trips to the Guimet 
Museum of Asian art, the Museum of 
Historical Monuments, the Museum 
of the Prefecture of Police, the Victor 
Hugo Museum and the waxworks of 
the Musée Grévin. 
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Each museum receives a different 
treatment from Madame Mortimer 
and the director of the show, Jacques- 
Gérard Cornu. Where exhibits are 
spectacular and halls large enough to 
accomodate cameras and floodlights, 
the program is televised. Other 
museums are covered by radio broad- 
casts produced in the studios of the 
French National Radio System. 

No matter what the subject, actors 
and opera singers help give life and 
meaning to the inanimate exhibits, by 
apt and imaginative associations. At 
the Guimet Museum, for example, the 
camera’s coverage of Chinese figur- 
ines faded into a Chinese girl telling 
an 18th Century Chinese fable. The 
girl had been engaged for the show 
in Paris’ Latin Quarter where she re- 
ceived her doctor’s degree in letters 
from the University of Paris. A visit 
to the Greek section of the museum 
provided a good occasion to present 
a scene from Racine’s “Alexander the 
Great,” played by actors from the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

Most spectacular of all the “Jewels 
of Paris” so far has been the Museum 
of French Monuments at the Chaillot 
Palace. There, plaster casts of French 
treasures of sculpture and architecture 
enabled the television camera to focus 
on mediaeval pageantry. The portal 
of a cathedral at Aix-en-Provence 
became the back-drop of a torch-lit 
exhibition of juggling. 

The program had little trouble 
bringing objects to life at the Musée 
Grévin, Paris’ famed waxworks in- 





stitution. The scene of a “Loge at 
the Opera,” for example, lent itself 
immediately to a televised ballet. Also 
at the Musée Grévin, a young couple 
in period costumes strolled through 
a gala reception given by Napoleon 
at Malmaison and gossiped in hushed 
voices about the wax personalities 
present. 


A light touch is in evidence more 
often than not in these programs. 
Radio listeners were taken through 
the Museum of the Prefecture of 
Police by two fictitious burglars who 
had broken in to learn as much as 
possible about their trade. 


This program presented an 
especially wide variety: the poetry 
of Francois Villon, the old cries of 
the night-watch in mediaeval Paris, 
the lettres de cachet by which the Old 
Regime consigned its enemies to the 
Bastille, the French Revolution and 
even the history of the regulations, 
often picturesque, governing the con- 
duct of businesses in the city. One 
old ordnance, for example, made po- 
lice officials responsible for the qual- 
ity of wine sold in their districts: 


“All police inspectors are in- 
structed to visit the wine dealers 
of their respective sections in order 
to carry out extensive and attentive 
testing, to insure that the wines are 
not watered and that they are as 


” 


nature produced them... . 


Finally, after an instructive visit, 
the two burglars reached a room 
where mannequins dressed in the uni- 
forms of the Paris police throughout 
their history were on display. One 
thug made the mistake of pinching 
the “policeman of 1953” who turned 
out to be of flesh-and-blood . . . and 


there the trip to the museum ended. 

At the Museum of Popular Arts and 
Traditions in Paris, dances from Brit- 
tany, Provence, the Basque country 
and Auvergne were performed for 
television cameras. (To increase the 
realism, the Auvergnat peasant dances 
were performed before a replica of a 
French farmhouse complete down to 
cows and sheep—real ones, not 
replicas). 

Folklore represented ranged from 
provincial songs to the two-century 
old marionette theatre in the gardens 
of the Champs-Elysées in Paris and 
ended with a selection of French 
Christmas carols by “Les Petits 
Chanteurs de la Croix de Bois,” 
world-famous French boys’ choir. 

Each week, the program pre- 
sents a song written especially for the 
museum of the evening by a French 
composer. Singers and actors on the 
program include some of the lead- 
ing names of the Paris stage. It was 
Edith Piaf, for example, who sung 
the stirring “Caira” of the French 
Revolution in a flashback at the police 
museum. Stars from the Comédie 
Frangaise and the Paris Opera are 
regular contributors. 

Cautious at first, museum curators 
are now co-operating enthusiastically. 
For this, Madame Mortimer prefers to 
give full credit to the French Ministry 
of Fine Arts which allowed her to 
launch the program with a gala 
staged in the Louvre Museum at the 
foot of the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace. 

“When the Louvre gave us per- 
mission to let Charles Trénet sing 
there,” said Madame Mortimer, “then 
all doors were opened to us.” 


(UNESCO) 





An Experiment in Democratic 


Government 
S. J. Hopkins 


oo young woman was worthy of 
praise: after she had been com- 
mended for the concise and confident 
manner in which she had imparted 
her information to the class of which 
she was honorary secretary, the girl 
made a surprising admission. “Be- 
fore I joined the Evening Institute,” 
she said, “I was afraid to meet people 
in the street for fear cf having to 
speak to them.” 

The change in the mental health 
of this young lady illustrates one of 
the most important factors in the 
work of an evening institute. It is 
perhaps far more important than the 
acquisition of a particular knowledge 
—— even more important than the 
development of a skill; although both 
can play their part in attaining this 
end. Not what is done for them, 
but what is done to them is the aim. 
The student is important and not the 
subject. For these reasons the acti- 
vities of the Newhaven Evening 
Institute are organized, in a way 
which will perhaps be interesting if 
only because it represents an unusual 
approach. 

It must be admitted that the en- 
vironment in which the Institute is 
placed assists in the attainment of the 
desired results. It is an environment 
that makes it almost impossible to 
establish many vocational classes. 
Our town of 8,000 population is a 
working class one, but the diversity 
of its occupations makes it nearly im- 
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possible to specialize in the provision 
of further education. There are few 
apprentices, and these attend a large 
technical college only a few miles 
away. I said “nearly impossible” 
because as the town is a small port, 
the opportunity arises to impart a 
nautical trend to the program of 
classes, and a suscessful navigation 
course has been held for some years. 
This course has a class in seaman- 
ship and also a class in yacht design 
as subsidiaries, and as the Institute 
is alone in this bias, men travel for 
miles to obtain preparation for the 
Second Hand’s (Special) Certificate 
examination. Apart from this specia- 
lization the Institute’s program of 
classes follows the usual pattern of 
shorthand-typists’ course, languages, 
a rather wide variety of craft classes, 
general education subjects, WEA and 
extra-tnural lecture-groups and _ re- 
creative classes. 

As opposed to pre-war, the age- 
range extends from 14 years to 70 
plus, and socially the students repre- 
sent a fair cross-section of the com- 
munity, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the lowest grade of intelligence. 
It is most gratifying to see people, 
who before the War would never 
have mixed, talking quite happily 
together, oblivious of any difference 
there might be of social standing. 
One sees the wife of a doctor and the 
wife of a postman working happily 
together, and, what is more impor- 





tant, getting to know each other and 
each other’s problems and triumphs. 
To these it is possible to add civil 
servants, milk-rounds- 
men, shipping officers, shop assistants, 
teachers, head teachers, children in 
their last term at school, fathers, 
mothers, grandparents and grand- 
children, those about to marry, a 
host of varied occupations at nearly 
all stages of travel through life. All 
these attend together to practise new 
skills, to play, to learn, to make new 
friends and to meet old friends. 


housewives, 


Surely this is something new in 
our educational system, something 
capable of doing tremendous good, 
perhaps a greater power already in 
this country than is fully realized— 
but still capable of expansion. Here 
in evening institutes people young 
and old, professional man and la- 
bourer, come to lose their petty fears 
and jealousies and to gain confidence 
and happiness. This power to stabi- 
lize personality is surely the greatest 
service achieved by the institutes. 

To obtain the greatest amount of 
good, to obtain the mixing together 
of youth with age which is so benefi- 
cial to both, and to preserve the 
family spirit, the internal organiza- 
tion had to be such as to unify 
much as possible, a program 
separate classes, each complete in 
itself. This could only be done by 
inculcating a loyalty stronger than 
that given to the class subject, to 
the class teacher or lecturer, or to the 
organizing master, by creating in 
short, a loyalty to the Institute. 

To achieve this end, a system was 
developed which would enable each 
student to participate in the govern- 
ment of the Institute. Professor Coolie 


as 


of 
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Verner, in his article ‘Adult Educa- 
tion for Tomorrow’s World’ printed 
in the June edition of Adult Educa- 
tion, wrote at length about this aspect 
of education, and gave the following 
as one of the factors of a more dyna- 
mic methodology. ‘All people in- 
volved in an activity have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the planning 
of it. Thus the organizing master 
becomes a co-ordinator, searching for 
and assessing the abilities of his stu- 
dents, and placing them within the 
system where they can develop their 
innate powers to the good of them- 
selves and their fellows. The key- 
stone of this democracy is the 
Students’ Council, formed by election 
of a member from each class of the 
Institute plus representatives of each 
subsidiary organization, of the tea- 
chers, and also of the WEA appointed 
body, the management committee of 
the Institute. Conversely, a member 
of the Students’ Council is elected 
to serve on the Management Com- 
mittee, and is co-opted by that 
committee. 

Briefly the functions of the Council 
are: 

To look after the welfare of the 
students of the Institute. 

To form a_ link between 


Management Committee and 
student. 


the 
the 


To assist, by discussion and recom- 
mendation, in forming new programs 
of classes. 


To be responsible for a program 
of events of a social character. 


At the meetings, reports are given 
of the progress of the Institute’s 
affairs, and in this way members can 
keep their class-fellows informed. 





The Students’ Council delegates its 
social responsibility to a Social Com- 
mittee, which is formed of persons 
whose interests lie in this direction. 
This smaller committee provides a 
well balanced program of social 
affairs which are limited to annual 
events. It also holds the profits 
accruing therefrom and the amount 
is found to be useful to the Institute 
in many ways. The first social event 
of the session is the Family Party 
of students and their parents, or 
students and their young children 
according to students’ ages. This is 
a most popular event and has the 
added use of acquainting youngsters 
with the Institute during their most 
formative years. The Christmas 
Party comes next, an event more 
formal than the previous one, a party 
frock and dance affair. 

In the New Year, the Young Stu- 


dents’ Committee are given an oppor- 
tunity to arrange and carry through 


their own ideas of what a social 
project should be. This is done with 
the tremendous enthusiasm peculiar 
to the adolescent. It must be added 
that the youngsters are persuaded to 
invite a number of older persons to 
this event, and these people provide 
the experience and stability neces- 
sary. The Square Dance Club Com- 
mittee hold their own specialized 
social evening and towards the end 
of the session, the Students’ Dinner 
gives an opportunity for the Chair- 
man of the Council to thank his offi- 
cers of committees, and to express 
the thanks of the students to the 
teachers and Management Committee. 
Right through these events it is 
apparent that there is a gathering 
together of people of all ages—with 
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their party frocks and best behaviour, 
with its opportunity for our younger 
students to be introduced into social 
life in the right manner, and in the 
best environment. 

The Canteen Committee is estab- 
lished to make arrangements for the 
provision of refreshments during the 
evenings when the classes are at work 
and to be responsible for the catering 
at Annual Events. Most of the re- 
venue. of the Students’ Council is 
derived from the work of this com- 
mittee. Having its properly consti- 
tuted committee, the Badminton Club 
is self-supporting, and holds its own 
funds. The Square Dance Club must 
also be self-supporting and has its 
committee for this purpose. Probably 
one of the most dynamic groups of 
the Institute is the Drama Group, 
which has grown into a complete 
theatre organization in a short time. 
The Group’s committee is a working 
one, which as well as deciding policy, 
stages productions and is responsible 
for finance. Thus, under the watch- 
ful eye of the Management Commit- 
tee as many projects as possible be- 
come self-governing. 

Whilst the Management Committee 
itself takes responsibility for the 
arrangements of the Exhibition, 
which is held to wind up the session, 
the actual exhibition of students’ work 
is preceded by a formal assembly 
and opening ceremony at which the 
Chairman of the Management Com- 
mittee presides, and at which oppor- 
tunity is given to the Chairmen of 
Committees and the Organizing 
Master to give reports on the work 
of the session. The Exhibition, which 
is not confined to static arrangements 
of work, gives a chance to the stu- 





dents to see the work of other classes, 
and also gives an opportunity to 
members of the public to judge the 
work of the Institute. 

Has this experiment received any 
measure of success? 

Before the War, the Institute adver- 
tised a program of nine classes. Dur- 
ing the seven years from 1946, the 
Institute has grown in size so as to 
advertise forty classes in its winter 


program. Last session, when the 


effect of the higher fees lowered the 
enrolments of a large number of 
Institutes, the enrolments of this In- 
stitute actually increased in numbers 
to a record total of 832 class- 
members. Remembering the popula- 
tion of the area, this is cause for 
gratification. 


The Institute belongs to its mem- 
bers; how can they disregard it? 


(Reprinted from 
Adult Education (Eng.) ) 


Continuing to Learn 


Anne Stockemer 


ERHAPS you saw not so long 
ago in the newspapers the picture 
of a 70-year-old New York immigrant 
grandmother proudly receiving her 


high school diploma. When asked 
why she undertook this venture she 
replied that when she first arrived in 
the United States people ridiculed 
her speech and manner. This caused 
her a great deal of embarrassment 
and she was determined to overcome 
this barrier, so she enrolled in one 
of the New York schools that pro- 
vides education for adults. 

The field of adult education is 
becoming increasingly popular in all 
parts of the country. Everywhere 
people are eagerly receiving the 
opportunity to further their educa- 
tion, by completing an interrupted 
education, working toward a higher 
degree, learning a hobby or avoca- 
tion, or attending classes related to 
their current needs and problems. 
In my work as secretary on campus 


while I attended college in Los 


Angeles, I first became acquainted 
with the program and saw the en- 
thusiastic response it received from 
both professional and non-profes- 
sional people who came to attend 
late afternoon, evening and Saturday 
classes. Some of my courses were 
scheduled for late afternoon or 
Saturday in order to fit in my work- 
study program, and being in a class- 
room with adults proved a rather 
startling contrast to the regular 
classes which dealt mainly with 
theory while the adult classes took 
into account the solution of current 
problems which the students met in 
their work or homes. In return, the 
students made many valuable contri- 
butions and helped each other in 
this way. There were noteworthy 
outside accomplishments too. One 
middle-aged woman taking graduate 
work in English wrote a play which 
was subsequently produced by one 
of the junior colleges in that area. 





The need for continued education 
through life is constantly being 
stressed to the public. Educators 
make it a point of discussion in edu- 
cational meetings and students are 
urged, as we were, to continue learn- 
ing after they leave school. In a 
Town Hall meeting held in Los 
Angeles in January 1953, Sir William 
Livingston said, “If our minds and 
our knowledge are not kept up to date 
we become like an industry with 
obsolete equipment. In other words, 
education must continue through 
life.” The necessity of continued 


learning was also stressed by Rever- 
end John Cavanaugh, then president 
of Notre Dame University, in a meet- 
ing of the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association held in Kansas City 
in 1952. He pointed out that con- 
tinued education is necessary if we 


wish to keep astride of the modern 
world. 


Progress in itself implies learning. 
No one of us escapes the rule of life 
which says we must grow mentally 
as well as physically. If we do not 
learn under the proper guidance, it 
will occur through haphazard learn- 
ing in the everyday adjustments all 
of us must make as we advance in 
life. Because of the progress of our 
modern age we can no longer regard 
the end of formal education as an 
end to what we must learn but a 
foundation on which to build. One 
reason for this is that what was true 
30 years ago can no longer be held 
as valid today because of the new 
ideas and techniques added since that 
time. The concept of capitalism, for 
example, as F, L. Allen points out in 
The Big Change, has undergone con- 
siderable change since the turn of 


the century when the country’s wealth 
was held synonymous with Wall 
Street. Communism has refused to 
recognize this advance and still de- 
nounces the capitalist of Wall Street 
in preaching its bogey doctrine of 
rule by the proletariat. Today there 
is an increasing trend on the part 
of big business to share profits with 
employees through bonus and invest- 
ment plans. 


Adult education provides new 
learning and continued learning. It 
will help us better ourselves in many 
ways: as parents through direction 
in laying the proper foundation for 
family life and the care and under- 
standing of children; as technicians 
by learning new facts and improving 
techniques as science progresses; and 
we will become better citizens 
through an analysis of the complex 
political, economic and social struc- 
tures that surround us and involve 
all of us. By this knowledge we 
realize our responsibility as citizens 
to each other and to the community. 
For those who left school it provides 
the chance to return later on and 
better their chances economically as 
it did a 19-year-old divorcee who 
left high school in her junior year to 
be married. She finished her course 
at night after her marriage broke up, 
and in her words, “It was hard for 
me after working all day to keep up 
my studies, but I was determined to 
be able to support my baby and 
myself and it would have been very 
difficult without a high school dip- 
loma.” Today she is employed in 
office work in the fashion field where 
there will be opportunity for her to 
advance. A 65-year-old widow who 
grew up on a Wisconsin farm and 





later moved to California now works 
a full day as a nurses’ aid while 
attending morning classes to finish 
her grammar school education and 
plans to continue for her high school 
diploma. A young mother | spoke 
with recently now living on a Kansas 
farm plans to begin work on a teach- 
ing credential as soon as she can 
spend the time away from her child- 
ren, hoping in this way to create new 
interests for herself so that she will 
be able to continue growing with her 
family. She hopes thereby to insure 
an income should something happen 
to her husband, and at the same time 
lessen the burden of old-age upon 
herself and her children. She feels 
that what she has learned from her 
own children may be put to valuable 
use in training other youngsters and 
at the same time help in relieving 
the teacher shortage. 

The program of adult education 
has therapeutic value as well, parti- 
cularly in activities where the indivi- 
dual learns to create things. During 
World War II one mother attended 
classes in ceramics while her only son 
was in the service and engaged in 
constant air battles with the enemy. 
Today her home is filled with in- 
teresting creations and she attributes 
retaining her sanity to this project 
because her mind was less occupied 
with tensions and worries. 

Another mother in Boston has 
taken up an art course at the Boston 
Museum since her three daughters 
are grown and away from home. It 
has served to unite the family since 
all three have had extensive art train- 
ing. Disabled persons receive a new 
lease on life through the program 
provided for them. Hobby shows 
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such as those held yearly in many 
cities feature many items that are the 
outcome of an interest that began 
with attendance at a class offered 
in the city schools. The classes also 
bring together people of similar in- 
terests and tend to satisfy the human 
urge to belong and for this reason 
are an excellent project for anyone 
who moves from one location to 
another. It gives an opportunity for 
people to develop avocational in- 
tests which may provide an extra 
source of income and add many 
happy hours in the years of retire- 
ment. 


Preparing such a program involves 
a great many problems. First of all, 
the program must include a wide 
range of learning in order to provide 
for the problems that challenge a 
democratic society, from the simple 
means of communication to solving 
the highly complex psychological 
problems of human relations. Then, 
it is often difficult to obtain teachers 
who will accept additional teaching 
assignments, for many of them can- 
not add this service to the general 
public in addition to the responsibili- 
ties of their regular classes on cam- 
pus. Also, because a good deal of the 
funds in the public schools come from 
the legislature, additional problems 
are added in the nature of investiga- 
tions for “frill” courses, etc. Such 
investigations are undoubtedly a 
necessary part of such a program. 
A course, for example, such as one 
college advertised, entitled “Coun- 
seling Puzzled Persons,” would lead 
one to wonder at the nature of such 
a course for its title seems curiously 
inept and hardly suggestive of the 
usual listing in guidance classes. 








It is interesting to note the age 
ranges and distribution of students 
in these classes as published by a 
Los Angeles newspaper. It states 
that in its city schools about 70% 
are in the 18-45 age group and the 
remaining 30% are between 46-80 
years of age. Home making subjects 
command the most interest, followed 
in turn by academic subjects, Ameri- 
canization and citizenship, trade and 
industrial classes, and business educa- 
tion. Elementary, high school and 
college subjects, academic and voca- 
tional, are available. 

Adult education serves to meet the 
present-day needs of the people. It 
is for everyone, for those who had 
their education interrupted and for 
those who have gained high scholas- 
tic achievement. We cannot say, as 
some do, that adults are incapable of 
learning, but it is true that they can- 
not be taught by methods used in 
elementary and high school teaching, 
and for this reason it takes a higher 
degree of skill for truly effective 
teaching. The curriculum is geared 
to meet their needs, and classes are 
formed in answer to requests from 
the public. One midwestern city in- 
cludes a blank on its schedule on 
which may be listed any desired 
course, followed by the notation, “We 
will endeavour to secure a teacher 
and open classes for which any 18 
people ask.” Many schools will con- 
duct classes for 10 to 15 people. 

Despite the handicaps in establish- 
ing this program, the advantages are 
many. We may hope for better adjust- 
ment of personal, social and economic 
needs and obligations. Such educa- 
tion helps the personality grow as 
we mature: it protects health through 


better mental attitudes acquired in 
cultural development, and develops 
and enriches the lives of individuals, 
and through them the community in 
which they live. Since most of the 
courses in its curriculum deal with 
vocational education, home and 
family life, social and civic affairs, as 
well as cultural affairs, | know there 
will always be help in making per- 
sonal adjustment. I am looking for- 
ward to help in facing problems of 
middle age and old age at a time 
when I need it, and I know there is 
the opportunity, not only to be 
materielly provided for in old age, 
but also to satisfy that inner spirit 
which also demands its due if I am 
to live a full, rich life. 
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THE HEART OF A_ PEACOCK: 
Emily Carr. Oxford 1953, pp. 234; 
$3.50. 

When Emily Carr died she left Ira 
Dilworth a trunk full of her letters, 
journals, sketches and manuscripts, 
telling him to burn them if he saw 
fit. In Heart of a Peacock, which 
he has edited, some of her stories 
from that collection of unpublished 
work appear. The volume itself is a 
handsome production, printed in an 
attractive type-face on good paper. 
The stories would be likely to please 
both children and adults; they are 
about animals, Indians, ordinary 
people, and Miss Carr as a child. The 
latter are really about a character 
called “Small” whose faithfulness to 
the actual child Emily Carr Mr. Dil- 
worth supports, but he questions the 
truth of some of the things that 
happen to Small, the whippings her 
elder sister gives her in particular. 

The title is taken from a story 
about a peacock that belonged to a 
public park. The bird was allowed 
to wander and found Miss Carr’s 
studio near by. They quickly grew 
fond of each other but the friend- 
ship brought disaster to the bird. 
When “taxpayers” grew annoyed 
that their peacock was never to be 
seen in the park, he was penned. His 
heart was broken, and he died in a 
short time. 

Perhaps the most remarkable as- 
pect of Miss Carr's writing is her 
ability to draw the character of an 
animal in an affecting manner. On 


analysis one sees that the animals 
have been given the emotions and 
motivation of a child-like human, and 
one realizes that this is largely pro- 
jection, sometimes peculiarly naive. 
Nevertheless, it is this achievement 
of imagination that gives her work its 
value. The stories which are about 
people are of less worth since they 
are told in the same vein of simple 
motivation and emotion, seldom re- 
vealing a thread of intellectual aspir- 
ation in theme. 

Miss Carr was devoted to animals 
in a way that suggests she thought of 
them as unfallen spirits, and she bit- 
terly resented any other attitude in 
other people. Her style, always a 
subjective one, takes on in such 
passages a furious quality. “I was 
told of royal stag hunts: deer 
hounded up to the royal guns; 
pheasant shooting, partridge shoots 

-birds driven by beaters to the guns 
of men called sportsmen; shoots for 
the pleasure of the guests at house 
parties on great estates of the rich; 
clean bushes spattered with blood, 
festooned with scattered feathers of 
luckless birds, killed not for food 
but for fun. I raged with disgust, 
hating it all.” She seems to me, 
however, not entirely blameless on 
her own grounds. She tells us so 
often of her desire to own a certain 
animal, to “hold” it and take it home, 
as though companionship so derived 
would be equally beneficial to the 
animal and human, rationalizing this 
desire in one story about bullfinches 











by telling us that her pet bullfinch 
died when she had to leave him be- 
caused he missed her so. It would 
seem to me more altruistic, for ins- 
tance, to free a coon that had been 
mistreated by humans without first 
teaching him to trust a human being. 
| wondered if the coon ever re- 
gained the necessary independence 
to survive in the woods, after its 
experience with Miss Carr. 

Her prose has some original quali- 
ties which are of some merit. It is 
clean and vigorous but to this end 
she sacrifices ease and grace, in- 
tending more to surprise her reader 
than give pleasure through prose 
rhythms. She succeeds in that: this 
book is at least never dull. 


CLR. 
MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND: 


Gilbert Highet. Oxford University 

Press. $3.50. 

Mr. Highet’s prose hymn of praise 
to the human mind is more remark- 
able for the force and grace of its 
expression than for the originality 


of its thought. Seldom is the mind 
of the reader arrested by a new idea, 
but frequently it pauses to savour the 
apt phrase, the evocative image, the 
musical rhythm of the sentences, the 
architectural variety of the para- 
graphs. As always when a reader 
comes upon what seems to him the 
perfect expression of a thought, he 
longs to read aloud; the temptation 
to quote is irresistible. 

Take the little section on “Train- 
ing the Thinker” which is so pertin- 
ent to the present educational con- 
troversy in Canada. 

Education in America and in the 
other countries of the West is an 
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inspiring achievement . . . Yet it has 

. weaknesses. One is that edu- 
cation has become almost too easy 
to get. It is accepted like a supply of 
pure water; no one expects to get 
much stimulus or nourishment from 
it, but it is used to keep the tissues 
well filled and the outer surface 
clean. The other is that it does not 
carry over into mature life. The 
average American would rather be 
driving a car along a crowded high- 
way than reading a book and think- 
ing. The average Frenchman would 
rather be drinking an extra bottle 
of wine than watching a play by 
Racine. The average Briton would 
rather fill up a football-pool form 
than listen to Elgar’s Enigma. Why 
this should be so, I cannot tell... 
Probably it is the cult of the average 
... Schools do exist for the average. 
They also exist to serve the dis- 
tinguished ... The life of every 
teacher is partly dedicated to dis- 
covering and encouraging those few 
powerful minds who will influence 
our future, and the secret of educa- 
tion is never to forget the possibility 
of greatness. 


Convincing and moving as is the 
paean of praise on the joys of knowl- 
edge and the rewards of hard think- 
ing, to this reviewer the most interest- 
ing parts of this little book are those 
dealing with the limitations of the 
intellect and the possibilities of its 
falling into error. 

The universe remains in the final 
analysis a mystery; the human mind 
must ultimately recognize that it is 
itself a mystery. This engenders the 
sense of wonder, that sense that com- 
bine the wish to know with the 
knowledge that all cannot be known. 





Despite his admiration for intellect, 
Mr. Highet does not underestimate 
the non-intellectual elements of hu- 
man experience: art, physical activity, 
love of nature, religion. He is no 
disparager of mystics. The limita- 
tions on knowledge inherent in the 
mind itself it is part of knowledge to 
know and to respect. 

But the limitations on knowledge 
imposed from without by human 
beings themselves, these it is part of 
knowledge to recognize and to resist. 
These limitations spring from lazi- 
ness, poverty, foolishness, tyranny. 
In discussing them Mr. Highet deals 
briefly but penetratingly with such 
crucial topics for our time as cen- 
sorship, academic freedom, thought 
control. 

After envisaging the worst, his 
conclusion is optimistic: “As long as 
men live upon this planet, they will, 


they must continue to think; and they 
will think in spite of the worst tyran- 
nies and cruelties that they can devise 
for one another.” 

If Mr. Highet is wrong, the future 
will never discover the fact; if he is 


right, it will be because people like 


him have dedicated themselves ‘to 
assert the right to knowledge, its 
free possession, and its use in the 
service of mankind. 


H.R. 


BUT WE WERE BORN FREE: 
Elmer Davis. McClelland, Stewart; 
Pp. 229. $2.75. 

Elmer Davis — Rhodes Scholar, 
newspaperman, author, dean of 
American radio commentators—has 
been the recipient of what reads like 
a catalogue of radio and press 
awards. He has long compaigned on 
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the air, from the platform, and in 
print for independent thought and 
“freedom of the mind”, in the face 
of what he calls the growing climate 
of fear in the United States. Many 
Canadians are familiar with his sen- 
sible commentaries on the news, 
complete with Indiana twang and 
gentle wit; or with such reasoned 
and readable positions as that which 
he set forth in “News and the Whole 
Truth” in the Atlantic Monthly two 
years ago. (“We have inadequate 
defences against men who try to load 
the news with propaganda. 

Objectivity has leaned so far over 
backward that it has 
objective. . . .”) 

But We Were Born 
first book in fourteen years, is an 
angry one. Yet is is a reasoned 
anger. He deals in facts, not fancies; 
and his point is that Americans to- 
day need to rouse themselves to face 
a new kind of tyranny of the mind 
that seems to be creeping throughout 
the country. Mr. Davis does not dis- 
count the danger of Communist im- 
perialism by the Russians; but he 
sees as more serious, both imme- 
diately and in the long run, the forces 
that, “in the name _ of §anti- 
communism, attack independent 
thought and call anyone who dis- 
agrees with them Communist.” “We 
shall go down,” he says, “unless we 
recognize what we have to fight for 
and have the courage to fight for it. 
What makes Western civilization 
worth saving is the freedom of the 
mind, now under heavy attack from 
the primitives who have persisted 
among us. If we have not the courage 
to defend that faith, it won’t matter 
much whether we are saved or not.” 


become un- 


Free, Davis’ 





And Mr. Davis says the first and 
great commandment is, “Don’t let 
them scare you. For the men who 
are trying to do this to us are scared 
themselves. They are afraid that what 
they think will not stand critical 
examination. . . . They will tell you 
there is a hazard in the freedom of 
the mind. . . . In trying to think 
right you run the risk of being wrong. 
But there is no hazard at all, no 
uncertainty, in letting somebody else 
tell you what to think; that is sheer 
damnation.” Davis himself is not 
scared. He speaks out flatly against 
McCarthy, Velde, Jenner, McCarran 
et al. When he had to cease broad- 
casting for a time on his physician’s 
advice, he announced that though 
blood pressure might get the better 
of him temporarily, neither he nor 
his sponsor had yielded to any other 
kind of pressure. 


The book is a collection, with some 
revision, of a series of major ad- 
dresses by Mr. Davis over the past 
three years. That may be one of the 
reasons why it reads so vividly. But 
the common thread of obligation to 
think and speak out, independent and 
unafraid, runs through them all: 
from his discussion of Congressional 
investigating committees, with com- 
ments on “wandering minstrels”, that 
company of ex-communists who 
appear to devote themselves to mak- 
ing the rounds of the committees; 
through the Bricker amendment — 
“improving on the Founding 
Fathers”; to the chief consolation 
of old age—“It is easier to run the 
risk of being killed (or fired) in 
action if before long you are going 
to be dead anyway.” Also included 
is a reissue in thirty challenging 
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pages of “News and the Whole 
Truth.” 

We can be thankful that in Canada 
we do not appear to have, as yet, 
quite as much of a climate of fear 
as Mr. Davis sees in the States; but 
we too were “born free”, and Mr. 
Davis’ book could help to keep us 
that way. It appeared on the New 
York Times best-seller list for the 
first time the week ending March 6. It 
belongs on Canadian best-seller lists 
too. 

G.E.F. 
HOW TO BECOME A BETTER 

READER: Paul Witty. Science 

Research Associates, Inc. 57 West 

Grand Ave., Chicago, 1953. Pp. 

304. 

Is the art of reading about as use- 
ful today as handling a rapier or 
understanding Chaucerian English? 
Some of the TV devotees would have 
us believe so. Certainly the develop- 
ment of visual materials for learning, 
and the growth of all the creative arts 
have increased the opportunities for 
man to experience in other ways 
than through print. But skill in 
reading is now of more importance 
than ever before. Moreover we have 
learned with some surprise that thou- 
sands of people, many of them of 
good intelligence, many of them 
graduates from universities, are poor 
readers. 

In the last few years a number of 
reading clinics have sprung up using 
various devices for improving read- 
ing speed and comprehension. Also 
we have had some pocket books 
which have promised to make us 
better readers overnight and trans- 
form our lives through “word 
power.” Dr. Witty has rendered a 





splendid service by providing us with 
a clear forceful book presenting a 
great deal of information about 
reading, and gives direct assistance 
on ways to be followed for the im- 
provement of reading. There are no 
false promises of miraculous cures 
but he does offer a training program 
that, with hard work, will provide 
new skill and added enjoyment in 
reading. 

The book analyzes various reading 
needs, discusses the ways to read 
faster, how to skim, how to do care- 
ful detailed reading, how to evaluate. 
Creative writing and vocabulary- 
building are also discussed. The 
reading tests and carefully selected 
reading samples are all arranged in 
such a way that any reader can 


scarcely stop himself from taking 
part in the exercises and beginning 


the training process for himself. 


R.K. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN AMER- 
ICAN LIFE: Ernestine Rose. 
Columbia University Press; Ox- 
ford University Press. 238 pp. 
$3.75. 

“The Library moves outside its 
walls”, “The Library in the Com- 
munity”, “A People’s University” 
are typical chapter headings in this 
new book on the public library in 
American life. Library development 
in Canada has so closely paralleled 
that in the United States that sec- 
tions on “The Public Library’s 
Honorable Past” and “The Public 
Library Today” closely follow our 
Canadian experience. There is every 
reason to think that the last section 
of the book, on the public library of 
to-morrow, will be no less applicable 
to this country. 
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Miss Rose traces the developing 
social consciousness in America and 
the part which the public library 
took in the movement. She shows 
the work of the library in the early 
years of the twentieth century with 
the foreign born, with racial and 
minority groups, industrial groups 
and handicapped readers. In a chap- 
ter on the library as a social intel- 
ligence centre she examines the wis- 
dom of the library taking an active 
place as a community centre and the 
ways in which it may fit outside 
activities into its own pattern of 
service. 

The relation of the public library 
to adult education is discussed at 
length. This is ground on which 
opinion on this continent is sharply 
divided. Some maintain that the 
library should take an active part 
itself in adult education, through 
such activities as library-sponsored 
classes, lectures and _ discussion 
groups. Others believe that it should 
play only a supporting role by sup- 
plying the books and materials, and 
leave the leading part to other agen- 
cies. Miss Rose pays less attention 
to the way in which the library works 
than to the extent of the service that 
it should offer and to the importance 
of the task of supplying the tools 
needed for the continuing education 
of people in a democracy. One of 
her suggestions which has had little 
consideration by other writers as yet, 
is the possibility of official co-opera- 
tion between the library and other 
service institutions in developing 
adult education programs. 

In contrast to the findings of the 
Public Library Inquiry which were 
based to a large extent on statistical 





studies, this book is mainly personal 
impression. The author’s experience 
was gained as librarian of the 135th 
Street Branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library in Harlem, as soldier’s 
librarian with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany and as teacher of 
library science. Although Miss Rose 
does not hesitate to expose some of 
the failures of libraries and libra- 
rians, she has an overwhelming faith 
in this institution which colors all 
her thoughts. 

Librarians who follow their pro- 
fessional literature closely will find 
little new in this book. It is a syn- 
thesis of current American thinking 
on the subject, by a progressive, ex- 
perienced librarian with a gift for 
words. As such it serves as a useful 
introduction for the beginning 
librarian and a summary for the 
more advanced. Miss Rose says that 
the book is best adapted for those for 
whom the public library exists, the 
readers and supporters. These people 
will find it a compelling statement of 
the place and possibilities of public 
library service in the community. 


FLORENCE B. Murray. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: J. R. 
Morton. Published by University 
of Alabama Press, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Prepared for the Na- 
tional University Extension Asso- 
ciation with assistance of a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. 1953. pp. 144. 

Interest in university extension is 
high in Canada particularly in con- 
nection with a study of the “respon- 
sibility of the university for adult 
education” which is being carried on 


by the CAAE in collaboration with 


the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities. Mr. Morton’s book is 
therefore timely. While it scarcely 
deals with the central problem of 
the Canadian study, it does provide 
much data, and some _ interesting 
opinions, that will be of assistance. 

Mr. Morton’s task was to bring 
together information about widely 
different activities carried on in 
almost a hundred universities in the 
United States. Most of his material 
was gathered through a comprehen- 
sive questionaire but he supplemen- 
ted this by studying reports and by 
some direct observation. 

The style is direct and usually 
clear. Its tone is sober. Most of the 
time he is reporting facts as given to 
him; occasionally he comments on 
these facts. He gives some account 


of the historical development of 
university extension, describes func- 
tions, types of organization within 
the university, kinds and varieties of 
facilities, how staff are selected and 
trained, who are the users of the 
services and what are the subjects 


and methods of study. It is not ex- 
citing reading but it is informative 
and most of it has application for 
Canadian universities. R.K. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
TALK: ed. by James Sutherland. 
Oxford, Clarendon Pr. 


Professor Sutherland in his very 
lively preface explains some of the 
problems encountered in collecting 
examples of English talk from the 
fifteenth century to the present. The 
conversation of a Socrates, a Goethe 
or a Johnson may find an eager re- 
corder; but where do you look for 
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the sayings, with at least the bloom 
on them of the living language, of 
“one Mr. Bearde, a marchante taye- 
ler.” who “yn Holborne dyed most 
miserably, full of lyse,” of a “walk- 
ing mort” (i.e. female vagabond), of 
stage-coach passengers, Oxford un- 
dergraduates, and one Sarah Mor- 
duck, a witch? In all sorts of docu- 
ments: in biographies, diaries, 
contemporary fiction and drama, 
Hansard, the files of the BBC, and 
above all verbatim reports of trials. 
Slices of speech are also slices of life: 
the book is full of curious incidents 
and odd Charles the 
First, defending himself with dignity 
and intelligence, says, “I doe not 
know how a king can be a delin- 
quent;” a Westmoreland peasant in 
an interview almost too good to be 
true accounts for the sad state of 
the “desolate-minded” Wordsworth— 
“It was potry as did it;” a lingering 
Elizabethan in 1670 tells John Au- 
brey, “You see in me the ruines of 
time. The day is almost at an end 
with me, and truly I am glad of it: 
I desire not to live in this corrupt 
age; an officer indicted for robbery 


sidelights. 


spins out a fabulous piece of circum- 


stantial cock-and-bull, quieting his 
poor foolish wife (“somewhat fat 


and weary, poor heart! I have had 
twenty-seven children by her . .”) 
with “Pr’ythee, sit down, dear Mall, 
sit thee down, good child, all will be 
well.” All was not well: the gallant 
colonel was hanged, still talking to 
the last. 

Entertaining and instructive in 
many ways as the book is, I found 
further that it sharpened my ear for 
talk going on all around me. My 
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landlady’s, for example: “Mr. Smith 
was talking to me only last night 
about it: Joan, he said, I’m a great 
believer in letting things straighten 
themselves out, why must people fly 
out all at once? Why doesn’t she 
wait awhiles and see if she doesn’t 
feel better about it? I said to him, 
Herbert, I said, that just isn’t my 
way, I’ve been running this house 
twenty years, and...” A few days 
ago I should have sighed and shuftled 
my feet: now I can observe the beau- 
ties of this oratorical set-piece, with 
its rhythms of grief and recon¢cilia- 
tion. If Professor Sutherland’s de- 
lightful collection had given me only 
that, I should have cause for 
gratitude. J.M. 


RECREATION FOR THE AGING: 
Arthur Williams. Association Press, 
1953; pp. 192. Available in Ca- 
nada from G. H. Welch. 


Many organizations have now 
begun to accumulate a library deal- 
ing with the variety of factors that 
have to be considered because of 
increasing numbers of older people 
in our midst. Only a year or so ago 
this matter could be dismissed with 
a shrug as a “welfare problem” but 
now we know better. Mr. Williams 
in his useful book helps us under- 
stand an old truth that people of all 
ages need opportunities to follow up 
things that interest them. A man may 
cease to play hockey or football 
(although the curlers seem to go on 
forever) but he wants and needs 
some form of recreation just as much 
as before. 


Williams has collected his infor- 
mation from many sources. He deals 





first with program and leadership, 
with ozganization facilities and fin- 
ance. An early chapter is all about 
camping for older people. (We 
tend to think that camping is just for 
kids). Other chapters deals with 
arts and crafts, hobby shows, music 
and drama, creative writing and such 
special groups as homebound and 
handicapped. A stimulating section 
entitled “It has been done” reports 
on successful activities all over North 
America. The book has a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

Mr. Williams does seem to have 
neglected the field of education and 
fails to discuss how effective many 
older people are as teachers of acti- 
vities and how satisfying this is to 
them. But perhaps this is our fault, 
not his. People in adult education 
have usually lagged behind in the 


study and planning for our older 


citizens. 


R.K. 


RETIREMENT AND THE INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKER: Jacob Tuch- 
man and Irving Lorge. Bureau of 
Publications, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University. pp. xvi, 105; 
$2.75. 

This study was made by the In- 
stitute of Adult Education and 
Psychological Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the 
request of the N.Y. Cloak Joint Board 
of Industrial Ladies Garment Work- 
er’s Union. The constantly increas- 
ing proportions of aged persons in 
the population has created economic 
and social problems requiring both 
labor and industry alike to focus at- 
tention on those approaching middle 
age, as well as those about to retire. 
The research in this study aiming 
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to secure attitudes on retirement is 
based upon interviews with those 
still on the job, those who are actual- 
ly in the process of applying for re- 
tirement and those who have already 
retired. 

About 99% of those questioned 
are foreign born. However they had 
spent most of their lives in the 
United States. Although nearly one- 
fifth of these have had no formal 
education, they brought certain skills 
with them. 

The majority of the group do not 
think sixty-five a good age at which 
to retire. In fact, unless subject to 
poor health, the concensus was that 
there should be no stipulated age 
limit. Despite this opinion, most of 
the older workers recognise a slow- 
ing up process, and the need for 
greater effort to maintain previous 
work levels. The study points out 
that this fact though significant for 
the particular group, would be haz- 
ardous to apply to all older workers. 

The cloak industry has done little 
to prepare the worker for the radical 
changes in the pattern of living in- 
volved in retirement. Some discus- 
sion with those about to retire con- 
cerned finances, the developing of 
hobbies and leisure time activities, 
and the matter of health. 

Because the retirement of the head 
of the family often forces major ad- 
justments, the attitude of the spouse 
and children of the respondent were 
sought. 

Conclusions and recommendations 
indicate: that workers approaching 
retirement have a deep resistance to 
compulsory retirement; that declin- 
ing health is the primary reason for 
retirement; that more attention 





should be given by labor and man- 
agement to the maintenance and con- 
servation of health; that educational 
programs should acquaint the 
worker with the need for proper diet, 
exercise that provision 
should be made to shift workers to 
less taxing jobs; that as about twen- 
ty percent of the respondents have 
insufficient funds on which to live 
after retiring ways and means of 
meeting the deficit should be de- 
veloped; that as retired workers are 
anxious to continue their relationship 
with their jobs and unions, day cen- 
ters offering social contacts, recrea- 
tion and educational activities be 
established; that counseling _pro- 
grams, initiated well in advance of 
retirement are of prime importance 
in any plans for the older worker. 


ALIce FLEXNER ROTHBLATT. 


and rest: 


CANADA IN THE MAKING: 
George W. Brown; J. M. Dent; 
$2.75. 

These pieces were written by Pro- 
fessor Brown between 1936 and 1945 
and are divided into two groups, one 
dealing with our formative years be- 
fore 1840, the other with our ex- 
ternal policy. The pieces in the first 
group were all written before the 
last war; those in the second, after 
it. This is worth noticing because 
the story of the whole book is the 
way we reached our present position 
of being entitled to an external policy 
of our own, and one that matters to 
the rest of the world. We reached 
this position only with the second 
world war. 

The way was not simple and Mr. 
Brown makes it clear that there is 
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no means of simplifying it without 
losing the truth. The reason is, of 
course, that the way was absolutely 
uncharted. The history of other 
countries offered no guide we 
wanted to follow. The Canadian situ- 
ation and method remain unique. 

His essays are exciting because, 
while he has absolute command of 
the details, he never loses sight of 
the great questions being answered; 
while he presents all the complexi- 
ties and confusions, he is never him- 
self unclear. Where other nations 
can tell their stories with convenient 
symbols: William the Conqueror— 
Henry VIII—Cromwell; or George 
Washington—Daniel Boone—Presi- 
dent Jackson—Theodore Roosevelt; 
and so on, we have none. The Quebec 
Act, Methodism, the Reform Move- 
ment, Confederation, will hardly do. 
Mr. Brown commands respect for 
having presented his ideas and our 
story so compellingly without these 
colorful aids. 

He points out how the question of 
loyalty has bedevilled us over the 
years and suggests that a history of 
the concept of loyalty would be an 
important contribution to the story 
of the development of Canadian atti- 
tudes. In these times, when the limi- 
tation of national sovereignty is the 
focal point of international affairs, 
it might be even more. It might be 
an important contribution to politi- 
cal philosophy from a country en- 
titled to point out that absolute na- 
tional sovereignty and the loyalty it 
insists on for its existence are not 
really of great importance. The value 
of this book is that it points clearly 
to this conclusion. After all, the 





Canadian government has no depart- 
ment of foreign affairs. 


W. H. G. 


THE PRINTER’S WORKSHOP: 
W. C. Constable, Oxford. $4.50. 
In a country as notorious as 

Canada for its indifference to the 

creative spirit, The Painter's Work- 

shop by W. G. Constable will be put 
on the shelf of palatable erudition 
that Oxford University Press keeps 
well-stocked. Generally, it promises 
to be the most widely unread book 
published this year. For the tiny 
minority that concerns itself with 
the craftsmanship behind any work 
of art. this book is a thorough de- 
lineation of the materials and 
methods of the painter. It is a nice 
blend of archaeological and historical 
information of particular interest to 

Canada when one realises that, 

through the National Gallery, the 

government makes a sizeable invest- 
ment in old masters from time to 
time. Now that Winnipeg has been 


told its old masters aren't exactly 
what they were cracked up to be at 


time of purchase, The Painter's 


Workshop will help to explain why. 


Always Mr. Constable assumes he 
does not have to spell out the detail 
of his material, so the style is a 
straightforward, compressed revela- 
tion of the meatier highpoints in the 
author’s scholarly preoccupation. The 
book will appeal to student painters, 
instructors, art appreciation groups 
as a springboard to valid self-criti- 
cism and painting criticism. 

It is almost impossible to relate 
this book’s contents to the practice 
of contemporary Canadian painting 


‘because Canaidan painters seem to 


ignore the subtleties of preparation 
in favor of direct attacks on prob- 
lems of design. 


The largest lesson it teaches is that 
there is an intrinsic charm in each 
medium of painting that must be ex- 
ploited technically to the fullest be- 
fore a painting becomes a work of 
art. The implicit ‘editorial comment’ 
of the book is the fact that the 20th 
century layman must, through his- 
toric necessity, discover the pleasure 
of such specialised knowledge so he 
can become the informed source of 
art patronage. 

GeorceE ELLIOTT. 


Correspondence 
The Editor: 


I have enjoyed “Food for 
Thought” for many years, as most 
of my adult life has been devoted 
to adult education: teaching Current 
History in Vancouver Night Schools, 
sitting on Library Boards and Com- 
missions, and, above all, leading in- 
numerable study and _ discussion 
groups on British Columbia’s Lower 


Mainland. 


I have always admired Dr. Coady; 
therefore | was much disappointed 
in his article in January “Food for 
Thought” on “The Secret of Leader- 
ship”. In discussing the democratic 
formula for adult education he says: 
(line 3, column 2, page 5.) “So we 
turn to group action. We will elim- 
inate socialism from our definition 
of group action because we, in the 
western world are leary of the danger 





of bureaucracy and the destruction 
of freedom that might accompany too 
much statism.” 


Here Dr. Coady uses just the word 
“socialism”, though he knows quite 
well that democratic socialism is as 
different “totalitarian social- 
ism (which term he uses later) as 
day is from night. Having implanted 
a very vague 
the reader’s 


from 


idea of socialism in 
mind, he 
warn of the danger of bureaucracy. 
etc., which might accompany too 
much statism, thus linking “social- 
ism” with “bureaucracy”, “destruc- 
tion of freedom” and “statism”. and 
inferring their identity. (Is this the 
democratic formula of group 


oO = 
goes on to 


dis- 
cussion ? ) 

Farther on in the same column Dr. 
Coady says: “We don’t want “total- 
itarian socialism.” Now he is _ be- 
ing more specific about the word. 
You will notice that every word he 
links with socialism suggests not only 
but downright 
never once hints 


lack of democracy 
dictatorship. He 
that he has heard the word “demo- 


Yet he knows—or 
he must have plugged his ears during 
every conversation he has had with 
his friends among socialists in this 
country—that “if it is not democratic 
it is not socialism.” 


cratic socialism”. 


Later, but still in the same con- 
text, Dr. Coady says: “The good 
society of the future should be a 
mixed society. It must imply indi- 
vidual and personal ownership, a 
large measure of co-operative owner- 
ship, some socialism, and an area of 
private profit enterprise.” Few 
would quarrel with that if they only 
know that he was referring to demo- 


But he has never 
Just what does he 


cratic socialism. 
mentioned it. 
mean? 


To get back to the “formula”, I 
should have thought that Dr. Coady’s 
study of the Scandinavian countries 
alone would have led him to realize 
that adult education uses the same 
method of group action in the Trade 
Unions, Co-operative Movement and 
the Parties. 
Whether in discussion of economic 
or social or political change, the 
democratic formula is much the same 
in what are usually referred to as 
Why then 
take such pains to confuse the readers 
about socialism ? 


Social Democratic 


the democratic countries. 


As for Co-operatives being the 
“finest flower of private, free enter- 
prise”, Oh! Dr. Coady! I could 
swear on a stack of Co-Op labels 
that you told us in a Parish Hall in 
that the Co-operative 
Movement would save us from Free 
Enterprise. On second thought, you 
might have said “from monopolistic 
free enterprise” or, 
“totalitarian free enterprise’. 
well! 


Vancouver 


later on even 


Ah, 


LAURA JAMIESON. 





UNESCO 

In August, 1954, thirty-five repre- 
sentatives from adult education or- 
ganizations all over the world met 
m conference outside Paris for a 
week. Their most important recom- 
mendation pointed out that the pres- 
ent Adult Education Division at 
UNEsCo is totally inadequate in num- 
bers of staff or its budget, to begin 
to carry out its responsibilities. The 
Conference urged that the Division be 
materially strengthened. The Confer- 
ence also made recommendations 
about a permanent international 
centre for adult education, about 
international seminars and confer- 
ences, the place of the arts in adult 
education and the supply of good 
teaching materials. 

A copy of the report of this meet- 
ing can be secured from the library 
of the CAAE. 

A second UNEsco seminar on the 
“Museum in Adult Education” will 
be held at Athens, Greece, from 
September 12 to October 10, 1954. 
The first such seminar was held in 
New York almost two years ago and 
was attended by Frances Johnston 
from Charlottetown. 


UNESCO COURIER 

The Unesco Courier started its 
existence back in the days when most 
of us still were hopeful about the 
gains to be made through interna- 
tional efforts. Now that we are much 
more sober in our appraisal of what 
can be done, the exciting news that 
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the Courier always brings about 
intellectual progress all over the 
world is more needed than before. 

The Courier enters the seventh 
year of publishing by appearing in 
a new form, by lowering its subscrip- 
tion rate and by presenting the most 
useful and fascinating account of the 
world languages yet to appear. 

You will need the January issue 
for your library to understand 
better what it means to live in a 
world of 3000 different languages 
and what is being done so men of 
many tongues may talk with each 
other. And you will be doing your- 
self a favour if you take this oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to a unique 
journal which keeps you informed in 
an attractive and stimulating way of 
the valiant battle waged against 
ignorance in every part of the world. 
Send $1.50 to the University of To- 
ronto Press, the agent for UNEsco 
publications in Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Four years ago many individuals 
and organizations in Canada contri- 
buted information to be used in an 
international directory. This publi- 
cation is now out. And it is worth 
waiting for. The International Direc- 
tory contains essays and bibliogra- 
phic material about adult education 
in over fifty countries. In each case 
there is a description of the main 
influences, the leading organizations, 
some statements about methods used 





and careful lists of organizations and 
publications. 

The international organizations 
concerned about adult education, 
both governmental and non-govern- 
mental, are also noted. Indexes have 
been carefully prepared. Informa- 
tion on Canada covers eleven pages. 
While it is not up to date, and be- 
cause of the necessity for condensa- 
tion some of it appears ambiguous, 
it provides a quick, useful review. 

The directory is large in size, has 
324 pages, sells for $4.00 and can be 
obtained from the University of 
Toronto Press. 


WORKERS’ HEALTH 

The Industrial Health Section of 
the Health League of Canada takes 
particular interest in plans of the 
World Medical Association to estab- 
lish an International Committee on 
Occupational Health. Advisory com- 
mittees, representing several nations 


and mainly comprising industrial 


health leaders, are now in the pro- 
cess of being set up. 


The Health League Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Har- 
rison Waddington of Toronto, has 
specialized in Occupational Health 
problems in Canada, collecting infor- 
mation from industrial health auth- 
orities and disseminating facts to in- 
dustries and interested laymen 
through bulletins, promotional ma- 
terial and the magazine HEALTH. 
A number of industries have enrolled 
their personnels in the Health League 
under an industrial membership plan 
in order to increase the scope of this 
activity. 

The announced purpose of the pro- 
posed International Committee is to 


At 


(1) formulate and promulgate stan- 
dards for better medical and health 
services to employed groups; (2) 
prepare a report on the relation of 
the physician to these major com- 
ponents of industrial health: adminis- 
trative relationships, health coun- 
selling and health education, pre- 
ventive medicine, workmen’s com- 
pensation, rehabilitation, medical 
care and environmental hygiene; (3) 
meet with representatives of other 
industrial health groups such as the 
International Labor Organization and 
the World Health Organization to 
define specific objectives spheres of 
action and working relations, and 
(4) sponsor a discussion at an early 
session of the World Medical Asso- 
ciation, independently or in conjunc- 
tion with other agencies, to bring 
into focus its own program with that 
of existing international bodies. 

The W.M.A. is a non-government 
organization representing 700,000 
physicians of 46 national medical 
societies. 


A WORKSHOP ON AGING 

AGING—EVERYBODY’S — BUSI- 
NESS is the title of the University 
of Michigan’s Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on Aging to be conducted 
as a workshop in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, June 28-30, 1954. 

The workshop will provide par- 
ticipants with the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas with persons of varied 
experience, to define responsibility 
for the tasks that lie ahead, and to 
establish bench-marks for the crea- 
tion of an environment in which the 
senior citizens can enjoy life-long 
development. 





Leaders in health, business, em- 
ployment, labor, education, rehabili- 
tation, social work, religion, housing, 
recreation, community organization, 
eity planning, and government are 
invited to attend, as are members 
and officials of fraternal organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, service organi- 
zations, retirement groups, and volun- 
tary organizations. 

Older people are especially invited. 
They will have the opportunity to 
gain a better understanding of their 
role, and their participation will 
focus attention upon issues with 
which they are most concerned. 

For further information, write to 
Dr. Wilma Donahue, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Gerontology, 1510 Rackham 
Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


UNDOING OF BABEL’S TOWER 

An unusual method of re-educating 
immigrant intellectuals has been 
developed in Israel. 

Faced with the problem of assim- 
ilating thousands of professionals 
who brought with them the cultures 
and languages of forty countries, 
Israel channeled them through spe- 
cial schools with courses designed 
to stimulate the intellect and the emo- 
tions. 

Known as Ulpan Akiva, it was 
founded three years ago at Natanya 
as part of a system that has since 
handled more than 8,000 students 
ranging in age from 18 to 68. They 
include professors, doctors, nurses, 
engineers, scientists, musicions, and 
judges. Even the Israeli Foreign 
Office has sent its staff members to 
school for refresher courses. 

The courses include folk dances 
and boat rides, 


songs, excursions, 
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visits to typical homes, playlets, lec- 
tures, tree planting, and a gradual 
introduction to the Hebrew language. 
The students, aside from the Euro- 
pean immigrants, include Arabs, 
Druses, and American tourists eager 
to absorb the culture of Israel. 

At the Natanya, Ulpan, which is 
considered the deluxe unit of the 
schools, the students are housed in 
first-class Mediterranean hotels where 
they pay their own expenses. They 
are also introduced into the family 
life of the community and take part 
in the national festivals, become ac- 
quainted with the flora and fauna of 
the country and make visits to places 
of historical interest. 


ABOLITION OF THE DEATH 
PENALTY 


There is no evidence that the death 
penalty deters potential murderers, 
according to a brief on capital pun- 
ishment presented to the joint Parlia- 
mentary committee by the Canadian 
Welfare Council of Ottawa. Statis- 
tics of murder rates for countries that 
have abolished capital punishment— 
some a century ago—indicate that 
the incidence of murder is in no way 
related to the presence, or absence, of 
the death penalty. 

“Rather,” stated Mr. D. B. Mac- 
donald, Chairman of the Council’s 
Delinquency and Division, 
“the brutalizing presence of the 
death penalty among us tends to 
strengthen those factors which bring 
about murder and crime in general. 


Crime 


We believe murder is less likely in 


a wholesome social atmosphere than 
in an atmosphere fouled by the mor- 





bidity. melodrama and horror as- 
sociated with executions.” 

Experience with the abolition of 
the death penalty in connection with 
crimes other than murder would in- 
dicate there is no risk involved in 
abolition. In England in 1780 there 
were 350 separate crimes punishable 
by the death penalty. The number 
has been gradually reduced without 
a corresponding increase in the rate 
of crime. As society became more 
stable. the crime rate dropped for 
reasons in no way connected with 
punishment. 

The responsibility for crime does 
not rest with the individual alone, ac- 
is a 
underlying social 


cording to the brief. Crime 


symptom of an 
disease, and the criminal is only 
the weak spot where the ilisease 
breaks through. In many ways the 
criminal is the product of his en- 
vironment, and the failure to provide 
the child with the kind of environ- 
ment that will make it possible for 
him to grow into a happy and law- 
abiding adult rests with the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Such an attitude would make the 
retention of any form of vindictive 
punishment impossible, and since 
there is no evidence that the death 
penalty deters there can be no justi- 
fication for its continued use. 


Another reason the Council gives 
for favouring abolition of the death 


There 
record 
where innocent people have been 
executed. Another that 
juries hesitate to convict when they 
know the death sentence will follow. 
with the result that murder is actually 


penalty is the risk of error. 


are numerous instances on 


reason is 
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the safest crime a Canadian can 
commit. 

However, the Canadian Welfare 
Council recognizes that many Cana- 
dians are not prepared to support 
complete abolition at this time, and 
therefore recommends, as a first step, 
the abolition of the mandatory death 
penalty for convicted murderers. 
This would mean that either the jury 
or the judge would have the responsi- 
bility of deciding whether a particu- 
lar murderer would be executed, and 
would lead to a gradual reduction in 
the use of hanging. 

The Brief was prepared by a Com- 
mittee headed by Norman Borins, 
().C., of Toronto. 


LONDON 
EXPERIMENTAL TV-FILM 
DISCUSSION SERIES 

The British Commonwealth was 
the first topic for discussion on the 
London, Ont. TV-Discussion Series. 
A panel of three members of the 
London Branch of the United Na- 
tions with Dr. E. G. 
Pleva of the University of Western 
Ontario, discussed a film on the 
Commonwealth produced by the 
United Kingdom Information Office. 
The program was the first of six 
Tuesday night discussions over 
CFPL-TV to run until May 11. Each 
program will consist of an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Pleva, a twenty minute 
film (almost all the films are from 
the J. Arthur Rank Series, This 
Modern Age )and a fifteen minute 
discussion by a panel drawn from 
various groups in and around Lon- 
don. Future panel members will be 
from the London Labour Council, 


Association, 





Farm Federation, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the University Women’s 
Club. Watching groups, after the 
manner of Citizen’s Forum have been 
organized in and around London, and 
comments from them will determine 
the value of the program and its 
extension to other areas and other 
topics. The entire program, entitled 
“World Affairs Are Your Affairs” is 
being undertaken by CAAE by 
means of a grant from the Fund For 
Adult Education. We hope to extend 
the project to other areas in the 
Autumn, and a full report of the 
London Experiment will be available 
by the time of the National Con- 
ference. 


SYNTHESIZING THE ARTS 


A plan to establish a national 
center of the creative arts in New 
York has been worked out under the 
sponsorship of New York University. 

The project has reached the point 
where the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra has indicated 
its readiness to move all its opera- 
tions into such a center. Leading 
representatives of other artistic insti- 
tutions have hailed the plan and are 
prepared to help bring it to fruition. 

The preliminary work of prepar- 
ing the plan has been done over a 
period of many months by Albert 
Christ-Janer, a writer on art, who 
has been serving on the staff of Chan- 
cellor Henry T. Heald of New York 
University. 

Mr. Christ-Janer has sought the 
opinions of outstanding creative 
figures, educators and _ orchestra, 
opera and museum officials. Out of 
these consultations has come the 
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prime conviction that a new center 
must be founded where work in all 
the arts will go on simultaneously 
and interdependently, with one or 
more arts contributing new vistas to 
the others. 


Emphasizing that in great creative 
periods of the past, such as the high 
Greek or Gothic, all the artistic 
forces united and found expression 
for their age and time, the plan looks 
to making the new center the head- 
quarters in America for such an 
effort at synthesizing the arts. 


The plan makes the completed 
work of art the measure of achieve- 
ment, and seeks to make the center 
a place where the pursuit of this 
achievement may go on unimpeded. 
At the same time it expects the center 
to serve as an impresario, a setting 
for exhibitions but not for any per- 
manent collection, a place from 
which many contacts with the pub- 
lic at large will flow. 

Thus, if the New York Philhar- 
monic is integrated with the center, 
the building will have an auditorium 
large enough for its regular con- 
certs, and the members of the 
orchestra as well as the conductors 
will work with young performers 
and composers. A training orchestra 
to feed the whole country may be 
developed as part of the project. 

It is hoped to locate the new center 
somewhere in mid-Manhattan. 











NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ON 


ADULT EDUCATION 


at the University of Western Ontario in London, Ontario 
MAY 26 — MAY 29 


This National Conference is held every second year and each | 
successive gathering has been a milestone marking notable progress 
in Canadian adult education. Everyone who is interested in any phase 
of adult education for responsible citizenship is invited. The Con- 


ference brings information about latest developments, and a chance | 
to meet others working in the same field. Information and experience | 
will be shared through platform addresses by the Conference leaders, 
in workshops and seminars, through demonstrations and motion 
pictures, and through discussion with your colleagues. 


Some of the Conference Highlights: 


@ Visit and address by Tyrone Guthrie, the world’s most 
renowned Shakespearian producer. 


Preview of new films. 
Next steps in Television. 
Eyewitness reports from Canada and abroad. 


Observation of Fanshawe Conservation and Recreation 


project. 
> 


@ “Meeting Financial Gaps’ — a panel discussion. 


For further information, write: 


CONFERENCE SECRETARY, 143 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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CAMP LAQUEMAC 


School of Community Centre d’éducation 
Programs populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 
McGill University and Université Laval 
AUGUST 13th to AUGUST 23rd, 1954 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and Community 
Work. Seminars on Aims and Principles of Adulte Education, Community Organ- 
ization, Group Work, Adult Education and the World Community. Skill sessions on 


the use of visual aids, group discussion, recreation, community music, written and 
visual publicity, dramatics. 


Enrollment limited to 100 people 
For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H, R. C. AVISON NAPOLEON LEBLANC 


Adult Education Service Centre de Culture Populaire 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculté des sciences sociales 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. Oniversité Laval, Quebec 
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 Queen‘s University : |. 
i. KINGSTON. ONTARIO 
; JULY 5 TO AUGUST 13, 1954 


Queen’s beautiful tree-shaded campus overlooks Lake Ontario. You'll 


enjoy the social activities, sports, summer theatre and new friendships of 
Summer School. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: (July 5 to August 13) 
® Painting (Andre Bieler and George Swinton, instructors) @ Drama 


(Dr. Wm. Angus) @ Music (Dr. Graham George) ® Ballet (Bettina 


Byers and Marjorie Haskins) @ Puppetry (George Merten and John 
McInnes). 


A BACHELOR OF ARTS degree (General Pass) may be obtained 
from Queen’s University through correspondence and Summer School 
courses. Up to four courses may be completed in one year. 


Courses for degree credit may be completed by mail include English, 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, Philosophy, Politics, Economics, 
Commerce, Psychology, History and Mathematics. 


For further details write Department of Extension, Queen’s University 








Enjoy better living with these 
Money Management booklets 


Your Budget. Easy-to-use, practical method for plan- 
ning to get the things you want most out of your 
income. Partially revised, 1953. 

Your Shelter Dollar. Pointers on renting, buying, 
building, financing. Completely revised, 1954. 
Children’s Spending. A guide in teaching children how 
to manage money. Revised, 1952. 


Your Health Dollar. Facts on spending wisely both to 
maintain health and in planning a health insurance 
program. Partially revised, 1954. 


Your Food Dollar. How to plan and budget food ex- 
penses. Includes extensive buying guides. Com- 
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